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dedication 

Far in tlia ncrtk Hbniikya lifting 'higli 
i Ilii low^ty aniEiMi!^^ tUl they 4^"^ 

gp fl.na tba wide lujid FniiUi ifa-Ht tEf^wesUixn ec^l* 

Lord Df ita BjIIa, infftot witli Deity/ 

M • .’ > 

^ He, who baa wandered under tbe shadow of 

^ the banyan, pepul and tamarind of India, the 
palms of Ceylon, the weird creepy trees of 
Siam, and the kingly warinffen of Java, and 
has Ungered by their stone dupUcatea and the 
O nag(t fonus. deftly cut upon the walls of the 
^ temples, can nnderatana something of the 
J Diotivea of the bygone adherents of the Tree 
^ and Serpent worship, which led them to adopt 
^ these emblems of protection and power as 
'V objects of their adoration; emblems, which, 
after the disappearance of the original cult, 
intertwined themselveg so persistently^ w*ith 
g both the Brahmanic and Buddhist tradition^- 
Qi So be, who has spent months among the 
aUent gliders and peaks of the icy wilderness 
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oa the aorthom bonadary of ladia, can under¬ 
stand, why the Men of the Hills should invest 
these temples, LuHt by architects no man caa 
emulate, with a liacred eharocrter, people their 
icy ceSa^ with imaginary deities, and wreath, 
their spires with the incense of a pnmitiTe 
folk lore. 

In sympathy with the sentiment, which in¬ 
spired these early races and led them to 
appreciate the power and majesty of nature, 
we dedicate this narrative to the Alrade of 
Snow, the thonsaad pillared ice liolla, the 
grandly chiselled gopuras, the golden pinaacled 
sikras, that for fourteen himdred miles on the 
north, form a dazzling chain of glory, protec¬ 
tion and power to India. 


FANNY BULLOCK WOEKMAN. 
WILLIAM HUNTER WORKMAN. 
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INTRODUCTION 




W® went to the East in October IB97 with 
the purpose of seeing something of the 
treABures of Btiddhist, Hindu, end Mohammedan 
Architecture and Art, with which it is eu^ 
riched. We proposed to use onr bicycles as 
a means of trsTel, so far as the existence and 
condition of roads would permit. In the 
prosecution of onr design, we haw, daring 
the past two and a half years, cycled over 
large portions of India, Ceylon, and Java, 
besides travelling to some extent in Sumatra, 
Indo-Ohina, and Bnnna, and have thus been 
able to visit many places, that would otherwise 
have l)een difficult to reach. 

In order to escape from the heat of the 
Indian plains, we have spent two summers 
among the higher Himalayas. During that 
of 1698 w*e made an expedition &om Srimigar^ 
to which point we cycled, into the mountains 
of Ladakh, Nubra and Sum, and in the autumn, 
from Darjeeling into Sikkim, 
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In July 1099, Btarting from Srinagar, 

we crossed the Deosai Plains into Baltistan. 
From Skajdu we went to the Shigar Valley, 
over the Skoro La to Askole, and up the Biafo 
Glacier to the Hispar Pass, Betummg over 
Askole, we made the aacent of two hitherto 
untrodden peaks of the Skoro La circle, and 
of Koser Gunge from the Shigar Valley. ’W'e 
then retraced our steps to Srinagar, whence 
we visited the Lidar Valley, following it up 
to its termination in the glaciers of Kolohoi, 
upon which we imde a reconnaissance to the 
base, 15,000 feet, of the highest peak, which, 
owing to the lateness of the season, was 
covered with fresh snow to sneh a depth, 
that attempting to ftscend it wits out of the 
question. 

In these pages we do not propose to describe 
the whole of our BMalayan wanderings, but 
to touch upon those ports, that seem to us 
to possess an interest, or to present material 
worthy of record. 

For the last BeaEoii'’s expedition, we were 
enabled to secure the services of the uoted 
guidfe l^lattia Zurhriggen, through the kind 
a^istance of Dr "W. A. Wills, Honorary Secre¬ 
tary of the Alpine Club. Mrs Workman Lad 
written Dr Wills in the spring, asking if he 
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could advise us in securing tlic services of a 
good guide, who would go out to India. After 
considerable delay on the part of guides con¬ 
sulted, we received a letter from Dr Wills io 
May, while we were iu Java, stating that 
Zurbriggen was in London, and would go. 
The matter was concluded by cable, and Zur- 
beiggen, leaving MaiseiUcs on 4th June, Joined 
ua at Srinagar on the 24th. 

Mountaineering in the Himalayas is (]uite 
a different thing to mountsmeering in Switaer- 
land and the Tyrol. In the Himaloyas, there 
arc no villages and hotels within a few hours' 
distance of the isummits, no shelter huts, where 
the chniber may break the journey and spend 
a fairly comfortable night, no corps of guides, 
who in case of need are ready to render 
assistance. 

In the Himalayas, the mountaineer must go, 
fiiUy provided with motintain and camp outfit, 
many days' march beyond even Bemi-civiliscd 
villages, into the savage and traiMeBa wastes, 
that Eurruund the giants he would cominer. 
He must brave fatigue, wet, cold, wind and 
snow, and the effects of altitude, for the bases 
of many peaks rest upon buttresses, that are 
higher than the summit of Mont Blanc. Worst 
of all, he must wrestle with, the peccadilloes of 
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the half barbarous coolies, on whom he must 
roly for transport, who care nothing for him 
or hia object, and who are likely to refase to 
go with him, as soon as any Especial dimcnlty 
is encountered. 

It has been asserted, that, aside from their 
altitude, the- Himalayaa arc very easy moun¬ 
tains to ascend. Let no one cherish this 
delusion. Let no one suppose that the world’s 
vastest mountain chaim* is faahioned on any 
such mild scheme as this. In the Himalayas 
are mountains of all kinds and sizes. Some 
can be ascended. Many more probably never 
will he by any creature without wings. There 
are perpendicular walls towering thousands of 
feet above the valleys, precipices descending 
into abysses, which the sunlight never pene¬ 
trates, pointed spires and aiguilles piercing 
the loftiest clouds, so sharp, that they scorn 
the snowy mantle nature would throw around 
them, Matterhoms and Crepons, and Fiinfiinger- 
spitzen inany times magnified, vast fields -of 
snow, aretes and domes of snow crowning 
iuacesaible rock jnassijh 

The mountain Hanks are constantly scored 
by avalanches of snow and rock, w'hich thimder 
down at all hours of ihc day. Immcnfle land- 
Elips are frequent, vrhich fill the valleys and 
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Hitm back the water from the melting snow, 
which later, bursts the unstable barrier thus 
formed, and tears downward, a lining mass of 
water, mnd and rock, with terrific force, 
carrying alt before it and spreading devasta¬ 
tion and ruin in its path. AgaiuBt these, as 
well as the dangers of the glaciers with their 
enormous crevascs, the moantaineer must be 
comtantly on his guard. 

He, who thinks the Iliiiuilayiia are mountain 
ba<ratelles, should go there and see for himself. 

'When travelling in the mountains, we make 
it u rule to start at daylight. The hour or 
two thus gained has never been foimJ to come 
nmina^ and, OH many oecasiona, has been 
absolutely necessary to the aceompliahmcnt of 
the day's task. Unexpected obataclea may at 
liny time be eneonntered, which cause delay, 
and opportunities may often be lost by late 
starts, which might otherwise have been im* 
proved. "We have frequently had difficulty 
in getting our coolies off at so early an hour, 
having to contend with the custom of previous 
traTellets of breaking camp at eight or nine 
o^clock. 

We laboured under a great disadvantage 
during our Himalayan travel, in not possessing 
a sufficient mastery of Hindustani to talk freely 
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witt the afficiaLs of tJie diSerent tribes we were 
thrown among. Most of the lamhardars and 
the higher oihcials speak HInduatani, though 
the people do not, and the advantage of being 
able to tnake one's airangements directly with 
the chief men, and not through the medium 
of interpreters, who understand but a few 
words of Kriglis h, and are diSieult to obtain 
at that, is obyiaas, 

A good knowdcdge of Hindustani may smooth 
the path of the traveller in many way a, and 
prevent misunderstandings, which act as aerions 
obstacles to any important undertaking. On 
several occasions, could we have c;rplained our 
plans properly to the native officials, we might 
probably Lave been spared coolie trixUs, which 
demanded the greatest firmness and determina' 
tion to overcome. 

We took out with us from England a three- 
inch Hicks Watkin Patent barometer, scaled 
to 24,000 feet, and another three-inch Hicks 
of the ordinary pattern. The Watkin was 
injured by an accident soon after starting on 
our expedition to Ladakh in 1898, and the 
Hicks so badly shaken up, that, although it 
continued to register, its work W'aa at times 
erratic, and its readings were never used. 
The heights quoted for Ladakh, Nubra and 
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Suru are those given by other authorities as 
commonly accepted. 

We ordered another three-inch Watkin Patent 
barometer, graduated to 24,500 feet, of Mr 
Hicka in August 1898, and received it at 
Dajjeeling in September. 

The altitudes during our expeditioii into 
Sikkim in October 1898, and that into 
Baltialnn in 1899, were taken irith this 
instrument, which, so fat as we could judge, 
worked with remarkable precision. The highest 
preasnres at all stations, where there was 
opportunity for taking a series of readings, 
and consequently the lowest altitudes, i^e, 
those most unfavourable to the upward aapira- 
tiouja of the arobitious mountaineeiv are those 
adopted as probably approaching most nearly 
to the true altitudes. In a ninnber of in¬ 
stances, the heighta corresponding to its read¬ 
ings were considerably lower than those given 
by others and indicated on maps as presum¬ 
ably measured heights. 

A <mod deal of eonfasiou exists in the 

o 

matter of Himalayan ajtitndea. Different 
writers assign different ^titndes to the ^ame 
points, and even those given on published 
maps vary. Many altitndea, which liave been 
commonly adopted, were taken with aneroids 
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of old and defective construction, ot mtt the 
hypsometer, the manipulation of which may 
Berioua citoth, and are imdoubtedly 
too high. Again, each traveller, in the laudable 
desire to approach aa near to Heaven as 
possible, is prone to take the moat optimistie 
view of the workings of his particular instm- 
meuts, and, in the abEcnce of accurate survey, 
there is naturally a considerable Jiserepancy 
in the results. 

As examples, the Sasser Piisa is put down 
on most maps at 17,500 feet, but on one 
recently pubHshed it is marked 17,SOO. Also 
the Kardong has been estimated at 6om 
17,500 to 17,800; it certninly appears to be 
somewhat higher than the Sasser. Another 
high pass has been placed by some travellers, 
who have been over it, at 18,000 feet; by 
others at 19,000, who thereby claui the dis¬ 
tinction of having ascended a thousand feet 
higher than the former. One pass marked on 
the maps at 15,900 was measured by our 
Watkin at 15,425. 

Aside from the peaks, which have been 
triangulated and fixed by the Survey of India 
and possibly a few other points, it is dunbtfiil 
whether moat of the altitudes given iu the 
Himalayas cau claim to be other than more 
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or lees dose approximatioQS to the actual 
figures. We do not claim that our altitudes 
are exact, hut, if the points to which they 
relate are ever fixed by survey, we think 
they will not he found to vary greatly from 
the altitudes given. 

In the measurement of altitudes by aneroids, 
even of recent construction, there is one source 
of error, which has undoubtedly BOmetimea 
escaped attention, which may account for 
some of the diacrepancies in the efttireates of 
tnivelleiB. Sudden jars caused by a fall, the 
cutting of ice-atepa or other violent rnovement 
on the part of the person carrying the aneroid, 
nmy induce a more or lees serious permanent 
deflection of the index needle, that vitiates the 
work of the inatrument until it is readjusted. 
We have known the readings of a barometer 
to be altered in this manner by a thousand feet. 

Hence the value of several haromuters, each 
carried by different members of a party, for 
the purpose of correction, should one happen 
to become thus djBarrangcd. We carried 
our Wotkin in the hand for long distances on 
descents, and on levels, where the way* was 
tough and we were moving rapidly, to protect 
it from the jar, which the motion of the body 
produced. 
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Tm great care cannot be exercised in 
handling aneroids, which reqqire, if possible, 
even greater care than a watch. Certainly we 
have seen them disarranged by jars, that a 
watch will stand with impunity. 

It 13 also not advisable to place them in 
one's luggage for transportation from place to 
place, for an index error is more than likely 
to be caused by the sbockn incident to the 
rough treotinent to which luggage is subjected. 

Fortunately on our most important expedi¬ 
tion to Boltktan in 1899, SSurbriggen had 
with him a three-mch Cary barometer gmdiiated 
to 36,000 feet, W'hieh registered closely with our 
Watkin np to 14,000 feet. Above that height 
it lost slightly on the hitter, indicating at 
17,000 feet and. above from 100 to 200 feet 
higher altitude, a slight difference at that 
height. Had one of these become temporanly 
distnrbcd, our standard would not h&ve been 
lost. The average of the readings of these 
two barometers was taken as the altitudes of 
our mountam summits, two of which, Zur- 
briggen, by comparison with other more or 
less *well-known neighbouring points, wna 
inclined to place even higher. 

A motter of interest connected with the 
Watkin was, that, in the great majority of 
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iDfitancBa, dniing its two asSBons of nsfi six 
horns after arrival at a place it registered the 
fiame presaare aa, or, a higher pressure than on 
arrival. In the few caaea in which a lower 
pressure was indicated, snow, rain, or wind was 
sure to follow within twenty-four and usually 
within twelve hours. We were sorry we had 
no mercurial harorafiter with ub to compare it 
against, to see how it might act as regards 
WTiymper’a law of loss of ancroida against the 
mercurial It certainly did not. as a rule, 
lose on its own arrival record. 

Temperatures were recorded with flicks 
maximum and minimum thermometers, the 
readings of which comcided with those of the 
Government standards at Darjeeling- 

We acknowledge with pleasure the valuable 
assistance of CoUmel St George C. Gore, R.E., 
F,R.Cr.S., Sun'eyor General of India, and of 
Colonel H. H, Godwin Austen, F.B.S., F.E.G.S., 
in ideutifyiiig features of our photogmphs with 
points fixed by the Indian Survey; also the 
Idudneas of Sir W, Martin Conway, M.A,, F.S.A,, 
F.R-G.S,, in permitting the use of his Biafo map 
in the preparation of ours of the district from 
the Hispm- Pass to the Skoro La and Koser 

Gunge. , 

Appended is a short* glossary of foreign words. 


CHAPTER I 


Oui at The Aacisnt of Huhadeo 

—Our Mndia^^ Butliir jit Lth. 

Seinagak is the stiirtmg'poiEt for a number 
of interesting routes in the Himalayas, and is 
(-.ho moat convenient place in Enshmir, in which 
to complete the final preparatioua for a moun¬ 
tain touiv We arrived there early in May 1898 
with the intention of visiting Ladakh and 
Nnbm. 

Srinagar, its people, eustoma, and the details 
of preparation, have heen ao often and minutely 
described, that we will spare the reader a repetL 
tion of what is already fiunilior to him 

W'e win, however, devote a few linea to a 
tribute to our Kashmiri or cook, 

who w as engaged for ns by one of the agcnciea 
of Srinagar. lie exhibited a number of chtts, 
which, as is uanal in such cases, gave him credit 
for a greater degree of efficinney, than he ever 
displayed in onr service. 

Servants' chits in all countries are deceptive, 
and those, irho place reliance on them in engag- 
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ing a servant, are likely to bo disappointed. 
We bave never yet bad a servant, who has done 
for ns, what he or she was declared, in chits to 
have done for other employera It may be, that 
servants have soddcnly become incompetent 
while in onr employ, or, it may be, that, m the 
enthuaiaam for chit writing, their former em¬ 
ployers have over-stated their capacity. Be 
that as It may, oiir espeiienoe has led us to 
believe, that a degree of moral courage, pos¬ 
sessed by few cmployerf!, is demanded for the 
writing of a just and reasonable tribute to the 
character of a departing servant. 

Our khanscvmah was a t 3 Fpical Kashmiri, 
with all the ways peculiar to Kashmiri iftaB- 
santn/u and a few red Dements pecnUar to him¬ 
self. He usually, though with some lapses, took 
fairly good care of us. He invariably took 
excellent care of his own interests, even if the 
process involved the neglect of ours. He could 
neither read nor write English or his own 
language. 

At the outset of our encamping life, several 
rupees were given him, and he was told to 
render au account and call for more, when they 
were expended. At the end of a week, no 
account havbg been rendered, he was asked if 
he still had any money, to which he replied. 
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"Yes, thttnk you."' Being aurpiiaed tkat the 
aum giTen should hold out so long, tre asked 
him if he was buying provisions on credit, to 
which question he gave a negative answer. 

Two weeks later he presented a bill 
food, many times greater than the sura ad¬ 
vanced, itemised for each day, and written in 
a good English hand hy one of the munsM 
hangers-on of the bazaar, who make a business 
of manufacturing bdls to order and charge on 
the bill for their services, The daily items 
bore little relation to what had been furnished 
and wrere charged at from three to six times 
the cost of such articles in the hazaar. Each 
day s account was the counterpart of that of 
every other day, and the account began two 
dajTi too early. 

The cook was called upon to explain, but 
the mutual linguistic limitations rendered this 
difficult, so, after a few questions, which were 
blandly answered hy "Yes, thank you," we 
bethought ouraclvea of consulting the gentle¬ 
manly head of the agency, who informed ns 
there was no use in investigatbg the items 
of the account, that all Enshmiri cooks were 
knaves, and if the daily average did not exceed 
a certain amount, we had better pay the bill 
and say nothing ^ otherwise the kkunsamoh 
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might leave us and it might be diiheiilt at 
that seaeou to obtem another. 

This method of doing business was a novelty 
to us, but, as we were in Kashmir to meet 
with new experiences, with some pruning of 
the account this ad vies was followed- After¬ 
wards, with due deference to the fact, that 
Kaahimn ihansamaks expect to realise a good 
perquisite on the anioiiiits expended for their 
employers, we invented a method of armogiri i T 
accounts with our IchansamaJi, which cut his 
perquisites down from some five hundred to 
about one hundred per cent, on purchases for 
our account, witli which profit he was so well 
satisfied, that he applied to cuter our service 
again the next year. 

While waiting in Srinagar we made the 
ascent of Mahadeo, a mountain a few miles 
north of the city. This mountain is about 
13,084 feet high, and from its s ummi t on. 
extended view of the Vale of Kaalimir and 
of the windings of the Jhelum is obtained, as 
w'ell as not a bad view ef the smroundins 
mountains. Nanga Parbat shows up above 
others to the north-west Three days are 
required for the ascent The fimt day we 
went by doon^i to Shalimax Bagh, and thence 
on foot two hours to Panzgam Yllhige, where 
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we encamped for the night. Leaying Panzgam 
the neit morning at six, we ascended the 
tether steep grass and rock slopes to a grass- 
covered fmz^an at the base of the two Bnramits. 

e reached die maiihtn, which lies at a height 
of 12,000 feet, at one o'clock f.m. Here we 
encamped> 

Starting again at six A.sr- we bore aronnd 
to the right, ascended a ravine, in which lay 
cousidcrshlfi unmelted anowj and reached the 
top at half-past seven Here we remained an 
hour, left our cards in a glass jar and then 
descended to ShaJtmar Bagh, w^hence we re¬ 
turned to Srinagar. A few Europeans only 
appear to have climbed Mahadeo, but it may 
attract more attention in the fnture, as it 
makes a pleasant three-days’ excursion &om 
Srinagar. 

The journey from Srinagar over the Zozi 
La to Leh. the capital of Ladakh, some two 
hundred and fifty miles, is by no means devoid 
of interest, both ns to the character of the 
scenery, the people and the monaments, but, 
for the reason above given in regard to 
SriftsgaTi we pass it by without comment, 
except to say that in early summer the 2ozi 
La is about as disagreeable a pass as can well 
be found. 
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We reuched LeL oji the 27di of Junej in 
time for the religions festival or miracle play, 
which was to take place at the Buddhist 
monastery at Himia, twenty-five miles east of 
Leh, on the 29 th and 30th. Having witnessed 
the interesting and fantastic ceremonies of the 
occasion, some of which bore a close resem¬ 
blance to rites of the Boman Catholic Church, 
we relnmed to Leh to prepare for s fiirther 
tour up the JTubra T^ley to the Kora- 
koram mountains and the ^ontier of Eastern 
Turkestan. 

As no one of out servants spoke the 
language of the inhabitanfa of thiH re^on, 
we cast about for some one, who could go 
with us as interpreter ami manager of tmns-^ 
port. There was only one eligible person in 
Leh, who spoke both English and the Nubran 
dialect, and he, being at liberty, was at once 
engaged to fill the position. 

He wn.s an original chameter, wt-U known to 
many inhabitants and visitors of Kashmir, 
!Uid Leh. Although a native, he was honoured 

with the title of Mr-we will call hini Hr 

waul-; the servants callsd him Paul Sdliib. 

He was a Madrassi and the expression of his face 
biowcd the sly, cunning ohmactfuistic of that 
|icc. He had, some yeass before, wandered to 

I ^ 
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this femote apotj and, fot reasons best known to 
himself, settled himself here and mairied a 
eomdy Ladakhi lass, the dimghteT of a petty 
They seemed to be prosperous and 
were the poasesHors of a snug, well-famished 
house. He alwajTi appeared in public dressed in 
European style, and his wife richly clad in 
native costume. Her peyrac or head-flTeaB, 
falling below the waiat behind and studded with 
turquoise, was one of the most elaborate in 
Leh. 

There was something sinister in Mr Paul’s 
reputation, which was never satisfaetorily ex¬ 
plained. On asking several of our Englkli 
acquaintances, if they could tell us anything 
about him, they looked knowing and said, “ Oh, 
is Mr Paul in your service ?" One did add, 
"As he has been in disgKioe lately he may 
serve you fairly well.” Another advised us to 
make our contract wdth and paymente to him 
in the presence of the Wasir. Stories of wife- 
beuting and of other irregnhiritiea w'cre 
whispered around Leh, but nothing definite 
or tangible was affirmed against him after all. 

He named an unusually high figure for wages, 
in addition to which he atipulated for two ponies 
to cany himfielf and his luggage, and money for 
a suit of clothing for the journey, although, 
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beyond question be possessed an ample ward¬ 
robe. When an Indian en^ges to traTel with 
yon, be it for three weeks or six months, he 
always denmnds a suit of W’atro clothing and 
often a blanket in addition. He also always 
prefers money, with w'lLicb to buy dotbing, to 
the clothing Itself. 

If yon give him the money, you will rarely 
afterwards ace any evidence that it has been 
applied to the pTHthase of clothing, and the 
servant enters your service in the most destitute 
condition, so far as the covering of his body is 
concerned. In this case the money was paid, 
and Mr Paul accompanied our expedition 
resplendent in a uniforai provided at the ex¬ 
pense of some former employer. 

Like many Madras.sifl Mr Paul counted Mm- 
.self a member of the Christieii fold, and had 
been baptised with a Biblical name, which fact 
w'aa a source of great anxiety to the good and 
aelf-aoerificmg Moravian missionaries of Leh, 
who would gladly have been rid. of him, since 
his reputation went far tovrards minirniaing the 
slender harvest their patient endeavours had 
succeeded in gathering there. ^Vhat we learned 
of hiTrt seemed to bear out the remark, vrMch one 
hears in all porta of India, “ Never tmat an 
In!Ran^ and least of aU a Christian Indian,*’ 
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Mr Pan] did not lia%^e frequent opportunity 
to practise extortion upon us,—tliat was the 
proTince of the iAanaamoA—but, when occasion, 
did offer, he improved it with a zeolt which 
did great credit to his Christian profesaiou, 
and Slowed he scorned to be outdone by hia 

Muhaimuodau confrere• 

When on the march, he served us the orua- 
mental member of tbe party. Mounted on ^ 
active Nnbran pony, with white EUwood topie. 
tweed riding-coat, knickerbockera, gaiters. English 
boote with pointed toee, and E^ieU riding- 
whip, luB amiirt appeamnee fainished ub with 
amuiment. and, doubtless, in the eyes of the 
natives, contributed in uo smaU degree to the 
cUgnity of OUT caravan. 
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CHAPTER II 


Trbebiu Yak*—Tlio Ejirdong Ptvse—Thfungh tha Ktibm V lUaj 
—of runiits—Tiew on tti Honta ia 

Tutilat—Tlie SoBser Pm^—An Eiinina <3rmvBji4tL 

HatiS{i secured tliis Viduable adnlition to our 
menial etaff, our otker preparationB were soon 
completed, and at noon, on 4tih Julji we left 
Leh t-o crosa tlie Kaixlong Paas. We were ablo 
to procure only a few riding yc*^, whicli animal 
ia preferred in Ladakh and other neighbouring 
mountain icgiona to the ponyj as lieing more 
sure-footed, and having more endurance. Most 
of our equipment was earned on ponies. 

The route rises continuonaly from Leh to the 
piss, situated about ten hours’ march to the 
north, and the last half is rough, honider-coTered 
and steep, which conditions, combined with the 
altitude, make the ascent a fatigumg one. We 
followed the custom of breaking the journey 
by encamping for the night at a spot four houi^ 
above Leh, at an tdtitude of 14,000 feet, from 
which the passage over the pass to the village 
of Kardong was made the next day. 
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At this point, we, for the first time, mounted 
In the courac of the summer we had 
considerable experience with them. The yak 
is about as large as a medium sized ox, and 
resembles a buffalo, perhaps, more than any 
other bovine in shape. It is covered with 
long, glistening, black hair, which hangs from 
the shoulders, fianks, thighs, and tail in a 
shaggy profusion, that obscures aK outlines. 
Its horns often curve forward so as to form an 
cdmost horizontal circle like those of certain 
beetles. Indeed, os the rider sits upon its broad 
back, and looks down on the massive shoulders 
and curving horns, he may easily ima^e 
himself seated astride a huge homed beetle. 

Its vocal utterance w a short low-pitched 
grunt, which, though seemingly threulcning, 
betokens no ill-nature, for its disposition is 
mild Ita gait is easy, and it is very sure- 
footoi Moving with slow and measured tread 
and lowered head, the lya^; carefully aelecta a 
place ibr every step, and seldom puts its foot 
on an insecure stone or foothold Often in 
passing boggy and treachcrons places, our yaks, 
after examining the foot-prints of animals and 
men, who had preceded them and sunk in, 
would walk around the bad places, choosing 
in every case a firm foothold. 
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On steep moimtain sides, we have seen ynks 
go in safety over places without a semblance 
of anything that could be called a path, which 
one would not suppose a large four-footed 
animal could pass, and where e^erienced 
mountaineeis would tread with caution. 

On the present occaaion the yak& performed 
their part weU. It was intereating to note 
that, although they are said in their natural 
state to range from 15,000 to 17,000 feet, 
above 15,000 feet they seemed to suffer quite 
as much fem exertion and altitude sa t e 
human attendants, who were on foot, indeed, 
more so than some of them, A-t 17,000 feet 
and above, where the path was both steep and 
bad. only twelve to twenty steps forward could 
be taken without a rest, when the rapidity 
and force of their respiration were very nu^ked. 

We reached the top of the Kardong, 17,574 
feet, towards noon, and stopped to Iwk aiouniL 
We had ascended from the south side between 
two mountain spurs, presenting nothing remaii- 
able, and had encountered no snow. On t e 
top and for some distance down on the north 
dde, lay a large snow-field. The view compar^ 
favourably with that from most passes. To the 
south, beyond Leh. some fine rock mountains 
were seen, while to the north three handsome 
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whcte nothing, that could B«rve as food for 
bird or mfiinfinl coold be detected, plimip, well* 
nourished, date-colonred pigeons, with white 
stripes across the wings, were fiying about, 
evidently perfeetly at home. 

From Kardong Village the dusty path de- 
sceods sharply, along the face of high cliffs 
of day and glacial deposit of pj'ramida] and 
various fantastic shapes, to the hottom of the 
narrow vaUey, which it foUows for a short 
distance, through a vigoroos growth of tsunensk. 
to its opening into the broad valley of the 
Shavok. 

We crossed the Shayok, flowing wiili swift 
current and billows two feet or more ^gb, in 
a flat boat, at a point just above its junction 
with the Nnbra Eivor. The l)od of the Shayok 
valley is here about 10.000 feet above sea level, 
and its width about four miles. Mother hour's 
march brought us to Tsati at the opening of the 
Nubm Valley. 

From Tsati to Changluug, some forty mues, 
the Nubm Valley is from two to throe mUes 
wide, and prceenta some features not seen 
everywhere in Himalayan valleys, -fho valley 
bottom U composed of alluvium, sand, and 
stones, over which the river flows in a broad 
bed with many channels and arms, which leave 
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thfl main stream at various pointfi, and soon 
join it again ^ nncJoging in their course numerous 
iflJands, The river is fed by nuLuy tributary 
streams* 

Mountains rise on both sides abruptly Jfrom 
the valley in great tnafiges, forming walU of 
solid rook, broken only by narrow ride gorges, 
that strike directly into the heart of the range, 
dividing the Ikcing walls into enormous sectioiLB 
with bases miles in extenL At intervals im- 
meuse tah cover the lower part of the faces of 
the walls to a height of 4,000 to 6,000 feet 
above the valley. These tali, which are the 
largest wo rejnember to have seen anywhere, 
show the abnndaiiGe of the disintegration taking 
place above. The tops of th^e walls, as seen 
from the valley, have been estimated at 18,000 
to 20,000 feet. 

The eilt and detritus brought down by the 
floodSi that pour out of the gorges, have formed 
very perfect and symmetrical fans, that radiate 
out broadly from the narrow openings, and 
extend to the middle of the valley or bevondL 

On these fans are sitimted the villages, scatr- 
tered through the valley at the fertile spots, 
where the eye is refreshed by green oases 
clothed with grain and grass, willoWj poplar, 
and &uiL trees. The only other instance of 
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this fan fortnation on a lacge scale, that we 
have met with, la in the Shigar Valley, where 

it iG quite as strikiiig. 

The bottom of the valley gradually aaccnda, 

3 ,t Chaitglung is about 11,000 feet Between 
Tsati and Changlung, outside the villager, the 
trail leads over long reaches of aaud mterapereed 
with rock ddbris, Many Btreams have to be 
forded, some of which are impasGable after mid¬ 
day. In. a rock wilderness between Pannamik 
and Changlnng, peveral large granite boulders, 
rounded by glacial action, arc pnsaed, whose 
Bmooth surfaces are covered with skilfully cut 
Om d/anis, and other Buddhist prayers. 

Near this point fioroe eicitement was created 
among the servants by the appearance of a 
wolf, which trotted away, just ahead, over a 
sand waste. This was the only wild animal 
of any siae, excepting jackalG. that we saw 
during onr wanderings of that summer m the 
mountains of Ladakh. Nubra. and Snnu This, 
together with the fact, that few of the sportamen, 
we met, bad any ttophiea worth mention to show, 
seemed to indicate, that large game is becoming 
scarce in these parts of Kashmir. 

The lack of game here recalled to mind some 
of our observations when cycling in the moun- 
t.-unB of Sicily in 1833. We met everywhere 
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sportsinen with fowlicg-piccea, indeed so many, 
that the chase appeared to be a national amuse¬ 
ment, but we saw no winged creature larger 
than butterflies for them to expend their powder 
on. In their seal these Nimrods had exter¬ 
minated, apparently, even the sparrowB. The 
birds, which were oceasionally served at meals 
were so dimnnitiTC, that we were obliged to 
put on OUT eye-glasses to ebstingnish whether 
the objects on our plates were birds or inaecta. 
As the enjoyment of birds of this class is 
somev^^hat proportioned to their size, it might 
be found to be an advantageous gustatory 
expedient, when one is obliged to eat them, to 
deceive the palate by the use of magni^g 
gliuisea, ° 

At Changlung, the upper route over the 
Sasser Pass to Yarkiind and Central one 
of tie highest trade routes in Che world, and 
opon leas than three montha m the year, leavca 
the Nubra Valley and strikes up the steep 
eastern momitmn wall. This route paascs 
through a grand Himalayan region. From it 
can be Been, it is true, none of the four chief 
giants, but mountains of the respectable height 
of 21,000 to 25,000 feet he all around, and 
present a complex of form, outline, colour, taJi, 
precipices, glaciers and morainea, desert river 
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amount of available camp furaiture was greatly 
diminiHliecL 

On this route, as alao prerioualy, we noticed, 
tliat, for some unexplained reason, itr Paul’s 
baggage ponies always treated their loads with 
great consideration, and never threw them nor 
smashed them againat the rocks. Also, of 
course by accident, he invariably secured a 
better mount than we did, eo that we frequently 
found it to our advantage to exchange ponies 

with him shortly after morning starta were 
made. 

On this barren mountain side, os in many 
other similar places in Ladakh, where not a 
drop of water, nor a sign of moistuns or of any 
other vegetation could be seen, the desert 
monotony was often relieved by lumriaut wdd 
rosebushes, so covered with biogsoms of every 
shade of pmk, from faintest pearl to deep 
crimson, that stems and branches could searcelv 
be detecte.1 The toneless surroundings en¬ 
hanced the brilliancy with which these beautifid 
colour gems flashed upon the eye. 

After four hours of constant aseeut, we 
reached a pass at a height of about 14,000 feeL 
Here a glorious view opened befoft. us. To the 
w^t towered the mighty mountain tongue 
which, projecting from the north, separaterthe 
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Nu-bra from the Sfauyok Valley. Its lower 
portion, for Ecverol thoasaud feet above the 
valley, presented every variety of colour^ from 
the mfS au luU of wide bonds of day inter¬ 
spersed among the roek slopes, through many 
shades of brown, grey, and red, to rich maroon 
and purple. Frotn the general level of this 
colour complex, perhaps 20,000 feet, shot np 
3,000 to 5,000 feet higher, peaks of every imagin¬ 
able size and shape. Some of these were cones 
wedges, and pyramids of solid dark bine and 
purple rock, with jagged apices, whose sides 
were so steep that snow would not lodge on 
them; others of greater size, covered with 
eternal driven snow-frelds running down into 
glacieiH in the angles between the slopes, shone 
before ns in dazzling splendour in the wonder¬ 
fully clear air, undinuned by the slightest sug¬ 
gestion of haze. 

Below, stretched for miles the broad Nnbra 
Valley, barren and desert except for, here and 
there, on oasis of green, to relieve the dreariness 
of the sand flats, over which the mud-tinged 
river pursued its course in many streamB. To 
the east we looked down abont 3,000 feet into 
a valley, dismal as the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, without a green thing of any kind to 
vary the dead desolation. O^'^r this valley on 
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Imth sides hung a seiies of light browD pre¬ 
cipitous mountains, whose serrated tops rose 
to a height of 18,000 to 20,000 feet. 

In descending into this TaEey, on the north 
side, we were obliged to pass for gome distance 
over a steep, graveUy slope, where the path was 
just wide enough to place the feet It seemed 
03 if the shifting gravel nught at any moment 
slide away from under us, precipitating ua to 
the bottom of the valley far below. This 
place might be dangerous to any oue in¬ 
clined to giddiness. Tbe path led some miles 
further along the river over sand, rocks, aud 
through water to Tutilak, a meadow covered 
with short grass, on the river bank, at the foot 
of a large glacier, where we encamped. 

The following day we ascended between grand 
mountain walls to the foot of the Sasser Pass, 
and encamped on a amnll piece of meadow 
covered with short scrubby gross, at a height 
of 15,GD0 feet. Thii spot, like the whole region 
we had traversed for the last two days, was 
anrrounded by vast mountains of wild and 
rugged grandeur, while in front the end of the 
huge Sasser Glacier rose before ns. 

The temperature had now become chilly, 
40 degrees Fohr., and the wind uncomfortablv 
strong. We ordered the cook to bring hot 
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wftter for tea. He Boon appeared mmns the 
water, holding in bifi hand Jseveral pieces of 
mbhiflh and dried grass picked up near by, 
which he mournfLilly aald was all the fdel that 
could be obtained, turning them nicanwMLe 
with a disgusted exprcasion from one hand to 
the other, and the snpply of these was limited. 
He had not been able to heat any water. 

Mr Paul was at once summoned and asked, 
where the baortst^ was, which he had promised. 
He replied, they had not been able to find any 
here. Calling to mind the oft quoted remark 
about not ^mating an Indian, w'e duly repri¬ 
manded him for his negligence and told 
him, to send out cooliea to collect as 
much of the first nrmed apology for fuel aa 
possible, to cook the dinner with, and to send 
bcick for boortsa or wood. 

Toward evening the viTud increased, till it 
blew almost a. gale, so that the yia/isamak 
was obliged to make his oven for cooking the 
dinner inside his tent, which was soon filled 
with the sufibcating smoke of the wretched 
fuel As a result not only the soup, meat 
and other viands, but even the plates and 
drinking cups were so strongly impregnated 
with the pyroligneous odour, as to destroy all 
satisfaction with the meaL 
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During the night the tem|>iir 3 .tnre felJ to 
30 degrees Fitkr., and there was a eonaidemble 
fell of snow. The €old together with the 
altitude caused the death of several of the 
fowls, which fact did not trouble us greatly, 
asg on investigation we found all those 
fiiniiahed by the JjamhfLrdar or tillage chief 
at Changlmig, were game cooks with spurs over 
an inek loug^ indicating an age which rendered 
them useless for anjiiiug but soup. Also 
one of the ponies, which was Ailin g the day 
before, dit^tl, but we were, fortunately, able to 
replace biiu the next morning by a yak — called 
by Mr Paul a jungle yak —that was wander¬ 
ing without any master on the mountain-aide. 

The path to the pass winds up the steep 
terminal moraine of the glacier to a high over¬ 
hanging wall of icCj under which it runs for a 
short distance and then ascends on the lateral 
moraine^ from which ever and anon lar^ 
stones come rolling down. One passes under 
that overhanging wall with an nncanny feeling 
and keeps a sharp look-out for stones from 
abo%*e. Then the path leads on to the glacier 
ifeelfr over places so covered with rocks and 
detritus, that no ice can be seen, through ice 
ravines with Bmall rivers flowing along their 
bottom^ up and down over i©c MUocks^ into 
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YsUeys, past ice lake^^ till, finaUyt after a tltree 
hours’' climb, it brings one to a vast field of ice 
and snow coveruig the vrhiole space from the 
inotmtains on one side to those on the other* 
A short Bcrainble up the steep tide brings one 
to its upper surfacse, codiipajatively smooth, 
where the grade is for the neri mile. 

Then comes a descent again to the lateral 
moraine^ and another steep ascent to the glacierp 
at the top of which the highest point, 17,500 feet, 
is reached. 

From the valley below', over the pass and 
on to Sasser, both sides arc w^alled in by 
gigantic ragged peaks, seamed and rent by 
enormous chaaiu.^, which with, the glaaer and 
moraineB form a grand though desolate picture* 
Behind, towards the west, is a group of snow 
mountains, from 21^000 to 25,000 feet high, of 
impressive size and beautiful shapes* The 
descent to Sasser, 2,000 feet fcelow% is of about 
the same nature as the ascent. 

The day was cold nod the wind strong 
and bitiitg* When we reached the top of the 
pass we sought the shelter of a large boulder 
near the middle of the glacier* which aSbrded 
partial protection from the wind, drew our 
Tyrol ftftn lodens closer aronnd U3 and ate our 
after which dur Ladakhi attcudanta eagerly 
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seized the empty tins. These pig-tnaJed Mon¬ 
golians, as well as other natives of the Ntnth, 
gladly appropriate empty food tins, bottles, 
pictures and tin foil from chocolate, and other 
stray bits from the ti^n basket. The tins and 
bottles fill a very important place m the 
domestic economy. 

From Changlung over the Sasser Pass and 
down to SasBcr, a three days* journey, the 
pathway is strewn with many fresh carcasses, 
and the bleaching skeletons of thousands of 
ponies fallen by the way. These afford plenty 
of occupation to the vultures, which strip the 
bones of every particle of soft substance, 
leaving them white and clean. Any one desir¬ 
ing to investigate the bony anatomy of the 
pony could not do better than to encamp for 
a few weeks in this equine graveyard, whore 
abundant materhil for study and comparison 
may be hod ready at hand. 

In some places these Bkeletons cover the 
ground in groups of twenty to fifty, in much 
the same manner as might be seen after a 
severe battle, at points where cavalry or 
artillery have been stationed, and, lying in 
various attitudes, present a ghastly spectacle 
unpleasantly suggestive of what sometimes 
happens, under certain circumstancee, to human 
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beings ako in tbk elevated desert. We aaw 
no human skeletons, hut an Englishman, who 
had been over the route, told us he saw 
two. 

Scarcity of food, the eihaustion caused by 
the difficult paths, cold and the tenuity of the 
air at this elevation prove fatal to many 
caravan ponies during the three months this 
route is open. The greater part of the trade 
to and from Yarkand and Central Asia passes 
oygf ^ lower and longer route- Cold storms 
and a freezing temperature may overtake the 
traveller over the Saaaer at any time, and he, 
who comes here, must be provided for these 
exigencies. 

The route after Saaaer p^es over Bmuga 
Rn.^«or in three marches to the Dipaang Plateau, 
17,800 feet. Thence the Korakoram Pass. 
18,300, is reached in two marches. The chief 
intereat of the route after the Saaser Pass is, 
the height at which one is travEUing, and the 
uninhabited plain- The scenery reaches its 
calmination on the Sasaer. 




CHAPTER III 


Pimliw WandfiriTigH in Oomfja Land—A grand IW thraugfa 
R Sen of Aidaik Dokmiti#—Tlic As^aui^ witii Zhm^ of tin? 
ittRguificent Kangi La—Ttc End MmmlAm-—DcMinm into m 
Flower Paradifia—Chnmia of lIjs Kangdociu YaD&v— Under 
the Shadoir of fanUaUc ^fooii H(Km—Offtr the Bhot 
Paia^Thi: Wardwim VftUfly and Hetum lo Srimigar. 

W HlLE at Leh we planned to ri^tnni to 
Sdnagar by way of Kangi, tbe Rangdooo 
Valley; Sum, the Shot Koi Pass, the Upper 
and Lower Wardwan. To reach Kangi, it 
would be necesBary to leave the main route 
beyond the Fotu La and strike over tbe 
mountains. 

We conanlted the fFonV and the JVWJ 
at Leh, but^ as tisuah could leam 
nothing of the route from them. The Nmb 
Wazh\ who was a very smooth-spoken in¬ 
dividual, proraiaed to write an order in ad¬ 
vance to tbe Ijdmhi^dixr of Lmnaynru, to 
provide na with a shibi^ri who would know 
the route, and yaJta 

We left Leh on 24t3i July. A military 
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sportsman remarked to Tia, that, when lie went 
to T^i!iik4i for shooting, he put through as 
fast aa possible from Snoagai to Leh, the 
journey was so ezasperatingly stupid. This 
brave Britisher’s eyes were doubtlcaa better 
trained in searching for (ms amwww than in 
detecting the e.T(^uiaite colouring and weird 
loveliness to be seen in the verdureleas monn- 
tains after passing the Zozi La, of both of which 
there is plenty. 

It seemed to ns, that the scenery between 
Lch and Lamuyui'u had increased in (.'harm 
since we had passed that way. The aeasoji 
had advanced. Large volley tracts, that sis 
weeks before had been sandy and atony 
wastes, were now sprinkled with purple asters. 
The mosses and lichens upon the mountain 
sides had ripened, The region was a con¬ 
tinued (Milour refrain, sounding the "whole day 
in different tones of icru to seal brown, from 
lizard green to olive, from faint coral to rich 
red, and from pinldsh mauve to deep purple; 
These colours playing upon grand, beautiful or 
fantastic mountains, or falling aslant the oases 
dotted vaEeys, produced a changing soene, it 
was never poaaible to tire of. 

Of the Ladakhi vdlages one cornea upon, 
hung effectively upon barren cliffs, Bazgo is 
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one of the laoet charactomtic. Approaching 
it from Lehf you gradually descend from an 
elevated plateau to the village, lying in a 
tiny oaaia of irrigated fields, under the ebadow 
of a wild sandstone mountain. The old town 
and gompa^ built of the same stone, r-ltug to 
the mountain slope in a rough and tumble 
manner that is eminently picturesque. Gloiv- 
ing in the finsh of red light at sunset, it 
becomes a veritable ciudad encaniada. 

When we arrived at Lama^niru, the Lambadar 
said he had received no notification from the 
Naib Wttzir of Leh, and that no shikan was to 
be had. He however provided ns with yaks and 
coolies^ who claimed to know the way over the 
mountains. 

On the 27th of July, after rectossing the Totu 
La, we turned southward about noon, 
passing a wide, dij' nullah, struck into a narrow 
gorge walled, in by perpendicular precipices. 
The path followed a torrent, which ao fiUed the 
gorge, that we were obliged to ford it 
frequently. 

The yaks went on composedly, but the in¬ 
creasing depth and power of the water soon 
made it evident, that we were playing a losing 
game and should not be able to get through. 
The water reached to their shoulders and 
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spkshed their backs. The baggage began to 
sirflPer, and, although we tnaintained our perch in 
the Baddies • with raised feetf the latter were 
often under water. 

So we gave up tho attempt for that day and 
encamped in the dry utiHak near the mouth of 
the gorge, hoping with an early start to meet 
with better success the next day. Contrary to 
the customary code of glacial streams, this one 
proved to be deeper, more muddy and turbulent 
than before, when we attacked it at five*thirty 
the foEowing momiug. As there seemed to be 
no hope of negotiating that passage, we turned 
and marched six nulca to Sharbu, whence we were 
told, a high, not often travelled route led over 
the mountains to £aDgi« The yctk-wolQS refused 
to go beyond Eharbu, so we were obliged to 
content ourselves with ponies, which the Kharbu 
Lambardar, after considerable parleying, 
fiimished. 

At ten o'clock everything was ready, and we 
started on ahead up the valley, which was here 
open and covered with graaa and dowers, telling 
the iJuinsa^ictJi to bring along the the train as 
rapidly aa possible, so that we might get over 
the pass that day. That individuid, however, 
after telling the pony-usa^iM to start, remained 
behind, as he often did, when opportunity 
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offered, to smoke ajid hobnob with the Zam- 
ba^^u7\ 

On this occasion he niQ^t have indulged m 
aotnething stronger than tobacco or water. The 
pony-i<?c»fa5, liaviEg do one to urge them on, 
alloTved their ponies to atop to graze, and it waa 
twelve o’cdook, when the kha^isamah appeared 
with the lai^t of them, himself in a very boozy 
condition, at a point about two miles iirom 
Kharhu, where wo ’were waiting. 

A gnuid rock-bound valley was soon entered, 
which ascended rapidly as we advanced. The 
scenery from here on was of the sublimest rock 
order. We plunged into a nest of exquisitely 
shaped and coloured dolomite-like peaks, rising 
detached and in groups to a height of 18,000 to 
SljOOQ feet, intersected hy deep jmrrow vaUcys 
dotted here and there with patches of trees or 
roftebushes; but these valleya were short and 
culminated in stony ridges connecting adjoining 
fl iimm its. 

The path now left the ravine bed and wound 
up a steep slope leading to the pass ridge, which 
stretched between two unassailahle needles. "^Fhe 
work was of the roughest, and both men and 
ponies had to put forth their utmost exertions to 
make headway^ 

Here, with our coolie and a tent servant. 
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we again got ahead of the caravan. After 
climbing for two hours, we looted baek and 
saw, through our Zeiss glass, the iAarkSamaA and 
pouy-uvi/cia lounging on a grassy shelf a good 
thousand feet belovr smoking, and the poni^ 
grazing unloaded. "We called to them through 
the still air to eotne along, and, after a while 
they started t^ain, but with slow and nneertain 
moTOment. 

We pushed on up a long, ttybg stretch of 
screes, where we were obliged to climb the path- 
leas olant in zigzags. Then came a zone of 
rocks and boulders, that gave us some good rock, 
work. The last half-hour, the alope was covered 
with a fine soft detritus, into which our feet 
sank to the anklDs, We could here take hut a 
few steps at u time without panaing for breath. 
At 5 o'clock p.u. we stepped panting upon the 
ridge, that formed the pass, at an elevation of 
about 16,000 feot, after one of the most trying 
scrambles we have met with. 

Behind, the wall, over ivliich wo had dimbed, 
fell away rapidly to the bottom of the narrow 
vaHey, 3,000 to 4,000 feet below, through which 
wound a sUveiy stream. The valley was en¬ 
closed on both aidea by ragged mamy!s, tipped 
by towers and pinnacles of airiest form. Behind 
these rose a apity wilderness in tin t a , varying 
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&x/4 uu loil to deep date mauve, os t}ie 
liglit of tke lowering sxm chanced to strike them. 
To the west, where otir route ahead lay, the 
scene repeated itself in a simllaj* multitude of 
trackless heights, wild, riven and treeless, a 
grand and ethereal Garden of the Gods, of 
which the Tyrolean Dolomites can ofiFer only 
a suggestion. Looking down from the pass 
ridge to the immediate foreground, uo path 
could be seen, only another wall descending 
almost sheer to a rock arfite. Far below glim¬ 
mered, like a luirage, a narrow green snake^ 
Uke nvEafi, which wound up between two high 
mountains in much the some way our route 
had done. 

We looked for our train, and dkcovered it, 
through the glass, crawling slowly'along 1,500 
feet below. It was now sir o'clock, too late 
to e|^ct more, so, lea^’i^g the glories of the 
upper vrorld, we 1 ‘etraced our steps, and jobed 
the la^ards on a dope near a small stream, 
where we passed an imoomfortable night 

Tents were struck, and we were off at 5.IS 
A.M. on 29th July, When the rock zone was 
reached, the ponies were unloaded, their loads 
w‘ere dirided and carried to the top of the pass by 
the drivers, who then returned, and with some 
difficulty brought the animals up. We ouiaclves 
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reached the top at 7.15, and suffered a good 
deal &om the cold wind, while waiting for the 
ponies. When the servants' tent arrived, about 
eight o’clock, we had it pitched for a shelter. 

It was near ben o’clock before the ponies 
were brought up, but we considered ourselvea 
fortunate in having walcts, who could coax 
them up such a pass. The descent was rough 
and difficult, hut,, being a descent, w~as managed 
in time, although not without some detriment to 
our household gods. The march, after leaving the 
steep ridges, was through gorges and canons more 
w-onderful even than those of the previous day. 

Up to noon there seemed to he no outlet to 
these great gorges, but seen afterwords, while 
following the bed of a streauj,, a bend was made, 
which brought us into a wild valley, that led 
to Kangi. Having forded another turbulent 
stream foui' times, we arrived at Kaugi 
at two o’clock. 

Kangi lies in an opening between the motm- 
tains at the lueeting point of four valleys. 
High dolomitic peaks surround it on eveiy 
side, with precipitous wails running up several 
thousand feet, showing every variety of colour 
and banded broadly with difTerant strata, that 
twist and turn in all directions. 

On 30th July we left Kangi at 5,45 a,m. 
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Onr transport ammals here were which 

sire a cto38 between the yak and the domeetic 
cattle of the coimtjy. They resemble the yak 
in appearance and characteristicSj but hare 
shorter hair. Lite the yak they are unpleas¬ 
antly alow on levels, and took five hours to 
travel eight miles to the foot of the Kangi 
Pass. They gtood us in good stead though 
later, as this proved to be the second hardest 

and mort snowy pass we have Gfosaed with 
s miTifllq i in tlics T~r t 

Leaving the valley the path zigzags up the 
steep aide of a rounded hill, aud la jnat wide 
enough for the ^ to place their feet on. It 
required conaiderabie conrege. accustomed as we 
were to trust to our owu feet on such places, 
as well as some skill, to keep in oar saddles,’ 
and we had practically to embrace the animais’ 
n^s to keep from falling backward t but our 
zhos were calm and surefooted, and took us 
^thout a mie-stBp to a high plateau over the 
^W of the hill, which led across to a glacier. 
Here we dkmoiinted and made the remainder 
of the ascent on foot. 

While on the glacier, the weather, which had 
been threatening, became bad. and we were 
enveloped in a dense, damp snow-storm for 
over an hour. 
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The glacier termitiiitcd in a steep slant nf 
soft snow, in which the animal,■? sanh to their 
ahenldera, and floundered most discouragingly. 
Their drivera worked hard, guiding, tugging 
and pushing, and at 3.30 p.ml we reached the 
top in safety. The task was not an easy oue 
at 17,000 feet, which is the height assigned 
to this pass. 

The atomi passed and the douda broke, 
reTealing a partial view of furrowed anow 
mountains towards the Noon Koon range in 
Sum. The most remarkable feature of the 
view was a mountain manisif in the foreground 
across the vaUey, which, with a base five or 
ail miles in length, rose from a height of about 
13,000 to 17,000 or perhaps 18,000 feet. This 
mountain, which was but a spur of more lofty 
heights, seemed to be composed of a homo¬ 
geneous, uniformly red, clay stone of the shade 
of cochineal 

Its base, for about a thousand feet above the 
valley, had a beautiful green covering of grass 
and flowers, which, shading ofl' imperceptibly 
into the red, as the vegetation became scantier, 
harmonised most effectively with the latter. 
Then came a zone of pure cochineal, shooting 
np into three rounded summits, each capped 
with gliatening anow. iTie contrast of the rad 
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with tte green and white, and with tie grey 
and brown of neighbouring niountaine, was 
striking in the {Latreiiie. 

Tie descent ’was less snowy but long and. 
fatiguing, Sereral small glaciers were crossed, 
and two glacial etreaniB, spanned by ice bridges 
strong enough to bear tie weight of the loaded 
zhos. We made onr way do'wn over louse rocks, 
slabs and rubble, to about 14,000 feet, at which 
height at 7 p.jl, after a fourteen hours' nia.mh , 
we were forced to encamp on a sloping grassy 
nose, where our attendants made platforms for 
the tents by digging out and piling up the earth. 

The next morning "we continued downward 
over a bad path, ciossing a stream many times, 
to the main valley leading towards the Sang- 
doon Monastery, There was little fine scenery, 
but the high valley might be called the vale of 
flowers. For miles we wandered through a 
waving, uodding paradko of wild pinks, tall 
deep blue forget-me-nots, large blue-bells hanging 
in great clusters from single stems, p ink and 
white daisies, red and yellow orchids, edelweiss, 
wild geranium, fragrant blue and purple colum¬ 
bine, dandelions, rhubarb with small red leaves 
lying close on the ground and brilliant red and 
yellow blossoms, purple aconite, and a host of 
others, whose names we did not know. 
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Moore of the Voie of Kaalunir and its 

foiintaiDS and flowers. Had lie hut travelled 
farttiGT, he would have reached the real land of 
flowerB in the Upper Raugdoon and Ward wan 
valley3, "where to do Justice to the myriad 
rubies, .sapphires and pearia of nature might 
defy even the adver tongue of poets. 

As Rangdoon is neared, the carpet of flowers 
is left behind, and a dreary length of sandy, 
stony id'veT beds mnst bo traversed, over which 
the zfma drag gruntingly along, for in such 
places, these useful animals, like Swiss guides in 
the plains, are out of their element. 

Bangdoou is a desolate spot in a wide valley 
at the meeting point of several rontee. It has a 
large gompa, at the foot of which is a small 
maidan for encamping. Edelweiss and other 
charming flowers were growing inside and before 
OUT tents to cheer us during our short stay. 
Two or three times we were a"walsened in the 
night hy pbrill and penetrating blasts ftom the 
shawms of the monks at the monastery above, 
which, combined with the sotEghing of the wind, 
produced an mi canny effect in the midnight 
watches. 

On lat August, leaving the Rangdoon Monas¬ 
tery at 5.40 A.51., we marched over Goobna- 

toonga to Purkutse, through the Upper Sum 
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or fiMgdMn Valley. Switietlaod Baa no vaUey 
«mpmble to it. nor, in the HimalaynB do-^e 

»mWd attt^tiona. Aa Jlr „ Goolntatoonga 

by bWed here and th^ 

e edelweiss, witii distant 

peaks "" ^ 

After Goolmatoonga it narrows, windin^^ 

e^tmd the base of the Jfoon Keen range. LZ 
w ose toweij^ peaks it is separated onlj bv « 

of snnt^ita ntoatiy^of 

dominant peaks of wHcbt called Noon and 

^Z’rht “t 'Zr\^T^ 

. 10 .^d ,400 and 25,540 fp«r « 
apeetirelp. ’ 

Tbay dionr a aanblnatian of pal. 

is tbnf j ji ' ^ ® cunons featare 

is tiat snow lodges and L'es on their of^doices 

«w a oth« region, it would not Z2 

^ » doe doabtlees .„ a Jifferanoo in el 

ooadtttona The tip of the htghe.t peak .T™ J 

Wenward like a giittaring white .<ZZ.r C 

he group of its sister needlea. T?/vtir r i. 
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well try their prowess on the wild BCoipa of the 
Noon Koon aboTO 20,000 feet, which nntal now 
hare escaped the cupidity of Alpinists. 

The path now descending to the river now 
riaing again over dizzy cti^j leads on amid in¬ 
creasing obstacles towards Purkutse. Concealed 
glaciers among the motmtams on the right bank 
of the river send down such volttmcs of water 
every mile or two over the track, that fording 
without ponies is next to impossible. Other¬ 
wise ponies might be dispensed with, the lontc, 
a& a whole, being easier for coolies, About four 
miles from Furkntae a huge cliff with convex 
surface rises directly out of the river, which 
rtH^uires careful negotiation. Here the poniee 
were sent back, while coolies, whom we had 
brought with us from Goolmatoonga, shouldered 
our kit for the remaining distance. 

The coaliefi were very expert in handling this 
cliff, which jutted out sheer over the seeth¬ 
ing torrent, that roared beneath, and aiforded 
but slender footholds with scarcely any hand¬ 
holds worth the name. It was a creepy place 
to pass over even with assistance, and, had a 
mis-step been made, the torrent would have 
done the rest quite as effectually ^ a thousand 
feet of precipice. The fact, that the coolies 
could pass over it with‘loads, is another proof 
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of wimt Tve assert several times In tLese pages, 
that these men of the hills are mountameeia of 
BO mean order. 

The Noob Koob group became more varied 
and fnntftMtin in outline, as we passed around 
its base. Sununlts first seen disappeanid and 
new ones took their place, but above all cropped 
out fLgain and again the two culniinating sabres, 
piercing cloud and sky with golden, and silver 
points. It W'as about sunset, when, after sup- 
mountiug a number of rock obstacles, we came 
to a stretch of sand, which led up under some 
high cliffs. 

Here Noon Koon rises in concentrated 
majesty. For the first time, a little on the 
right, a beautiful snow pyramid appears, to 
supplement the group, below which the Purkutse 
glacier with stupendous seracA descends. This 
ends abruptly in an ice wall two or three 
hundred feet high, pure and white, of great 
landscape effect, barring with ita Tinassaihibk* 
barrier the crevassed highway to the eternal 
snows above. 

From ice caves below this great wall, a 
tno iin tsin torrent issues with deafening on¬ 
slaught, voicing in a cadence of thunder the 
exultation of nymphs, nttge^ and mountom gods. 
About this mouutaiiL w'orM the spell of dusk 
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of what we assert several dmea m these pages, 
that these men of the hills are mountaioeers of 
no mesin order. 

The Noon Koon group beoime more varied 
and fantastic in outline, as we passed around 
its base, Snnunits first seen disappeared and 
new ones took their place, bnt aboTe aD cropped 
ont again and again the two culminating sabres, 
piercing doud and sky with goldsn and sHver 
points. It was abont snnset, when, after suT' 
mounting a number of rock obstacles, we came 
to a stretch of sand, which led up under some 
high cliffs. 

Here Koon Koon rises in concentrated 
majesty. For the first time, a little on the 
right, a beautiful enow pyramid appears, to 
supplement the group, below which the Purkutae 
glacier with atupendous jAftes dcacemk. This 
ends abruptly in on ice wall two or three 
hundred feet high, pure and white, of great 
landscape effect, barring with its unassailable 
barrier the crevassed highway to the eternal 
snows above. 

From ice caves below* this great wall, a 
mountain torrent issues with deafening on¬ 
slaught, voicing in a cadence of thunder the 
exultation of nymphs, nagas and mountain gods. 
About this mountain "world the spell of dusk 
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well try their prowess on the wild scarps of the 
Noon Koon above 20,000 feet, which until now 
have escaped the cupidity of Alpinists. 

The path now descending to the river now 
rising again over dizzy cliffs, leads on amid in- 
creasing obstacles towards Purkutse. Concealed 
glaciers among the mountains on the right bank 
of the river send down such volumes of water 
every mile or two over the track, that fording 
without ponies is next to impossible. Other¬ 
wise ponies might be dispensed with, the route, 
as a whole, being easier for coolies. About four 
miles from Purkutse a huge diff with convex 
surface rises directly out of the river, which 
requires careful negotiation. Here the ponies 
were sent back, while coolies, whom we had 
brought with oa from Goolmatoonga, ahouldered 
our kit for the remaining distance. 

The coolies were very expert in handling this 
cliff, which jutted out sheer over the seeth¬ 
ing torrent, that roared beneath, and afforded 
but slender footholds with scarcely any hand¬ 
holds worth the name. It waa a creepy place 
to pass over even with a ss iBtauce, and, had a 
mis-step been mode, the torrent would have 
done the rest quite as EffectoaUy as a thousand 
feet of precipice. The feet, that the coolies 
could pass over it with ‘loads, is another proof 
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was failin g, as we ijiarclied the last two miles 
up the rambling path to the village of Paikutse 
on the hmaidc facing Noon Kootl Camp was 
pitched by faint moon and lantern light, as the 
coolies Htragglcd up after the long day among 
the rocks and roaring torrents of the Upper 
Sum. 

Tlie next day we crossed the Purkutae Pass 
14,000 feet, commanding a glorious view of 
Noon Koon and its satellites, thence descending 
to Sum, which was reached about noon Our 
luggage was taken by the coolies over a lower, 
easier route, and, for the very reason that it 
was easier, they paid no heed to time and 
arrived long after we did. Human nature in 
these wilds does not differ casentiaJiy from ao- 
caUed ciLvilised human nature, which, wh^ 
there is little to be done, does it badly and is 
a long time in doing it. if one wishes a piece 
of work weU done, it is generaffy advisable to 
give it to some one who is, ns a rule, 
tusiyr 

While we w ere waiting for the arriTal of the 
coolies, the Lambardar very thoughtfidly 
brought us a btasa drinking vessel of milk and 
s. cabbage, with which to satisfy the cravings 
of our appetites. 

Sum coufiistii of several villages ecaitercd 
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about the valley, which here is wide, wea. 
wateied and fertile, and, at the time of our 
▼wit was covered with fields of waving gram 

Plae?is not 

nfth summits 

€ Noon Koou, seen over the lower hills, the 

mountmns. though by no means low, appear 

fr<,„ 

pie inisbitants differ considerably froa the 
if^s lo the north Md east. The enpraaion 
their coimtenauofl is duller, and their costume 
^ evoid of ^te, colour or anything distinctive, 
^ey resemble the Kashmiri somewhat in true 
bat am amaUer m body and feature. 

f^ces in aSuru were high, as they are said 
to be always, and we paid the highest price 

^itiken that furnished the pi^ de reWtuuee of 
dinner that evening, vin eight annas, the 
usual pnee bemg from two to fom: annas. 

We left Sum with coolies as haggaac carricra 
to luoss ^e Shot Kol Pass 

gaaer. We fofiowed up the Chiloong Ri^cr 
on n good path for ten miles to a poi^ ^here 
^ « pa to the Bhot Kol turns south from 

ahot^P torded the river and 

y came to a grass-covered maidan at the 
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foot of the Bhot Kol called Dunore. Tlua 
is the last campmg groimd hefore the pas^ 
Owing to confhsed directions in a local guide¬ 
book, which briefly mefitiouB the Bhot Kol 
routei but confounds it with another, we weut 
on tow’aid the paaa especting to find a good 
encamping place higher up, though the regiou 
had a forbidding aspect; but, as happened also 
to acquaintances of outb who ha^e cioafled the 
Bhot Kol, we soon found ourselves stranded 
on the barren lateral moraine, without wood 
or water, between the ghieiei and the steep 
niountain wall, in a place quite diffeTent to the 
** good camping grounddescrihed in the guide¬ 
book, and were obliged to retrace our steps to 
Dunore, where we pitched our camp as the 
twilight shadows deepened into darkneBs. 

The next morning w’e were off at 5,13. 
We followed the lateral moraine for about an 
hour and then struck on to the glacier, which 
ascends quite gently to the pass. Some fine 
mountain walls are passed on both eidea and a 
glacier, much broken, tumbles steeply down 
between handsome shaggy peaks to join the 
Bhot Kol on the west. 

After four houra of ascent over some eight 
miles of glacier we reached the top of the pass, 
14,370 feet. This conaisted of a broad belt of 
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ice spanning tlie whole space from monntain, to 
mountain. How an ice mass of this magnitude 
and solidity could he fonned at this point, from 
which the glacicf descended in u broad sweep 
on both eideSt was not obvious, for, although 
the moiintaiTis rose two to three thousaiid feet 
above the pass, the amount of snow at that 
time, 4th August, on their slopes did not 
seem sufficient to form such a glacial head, 
and no other source of origin appeared except 
the accumulation from winter avalttnehes. 

From the top the descent for about half 
an hour was quite steep, till we came to the 
junction of another glacier with the Bhot Kol. 
The former came down from a large snow 
hasin surrounded by o^ttenBive snow summita. 
From here the glacier descended with a gentle 
and uniform gradient to its end, some four 
hoi^ march below. It was, notwithstanding, 
difficult to traverse on account of a succession 
of crevasses for about one^third its course, some 
bridged, some not, many of them a quarter of 
a mils ami some half & milii in length, and over 
two hours were consumed in threading the in¬ 
tricacies of this crevasaed portion. 

Below this for the last three or four miles 
the ice was covered thickly with debris, and its 
surface wus watered by a network of rivuleta 
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aJl converging on the atream, which issued from 
itB eni 

The Shot Kol is noteworthy, in that it pre¬ 
sents such extensive glacial formation at the 
comparatively low altitude of 12,000 to 14,000 
feet, with no surrounding heights approaching 
20,000. The snow baeiu near its upper end 
would do no discredit to an altitude of over 
20,000 feat. 

We got off the glacier at one o’clock p.m. 
nnd by five reached a wide meadow covered 
with tall grass, where we encamped- The 
next morning our tents were as wet from the 
heavy dew precipitated during the night, as 
if they had been 'rained upon for hours, and 
the grass bent beneath the weight of the 
crystal dewdrops with which it was silvered- 
This was the first time, in over two months, 
we had met with any appreciable amount of 
dew. Marching off in the early morning, in 
the knee-high wet grass, which indulged our 
lower extremities with a bath at a tempera¬ 
ture of 40" Fahr. was not a delightful ex- 
perienct^ 

Much might be said of the charms of the 
Upper Wardwan, which with its aide valleys 
abounding in fine peaks, ought to be more 
attractive to those who wish to indulge in 
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lower mooiitaio travel than the much praised 
Sind Valley. In July, August snd September 
it also offers a varied field’for study to the 
botanist 

About seven or eight milfs below this camp 
the Upper Waidwan Valley ended, and the 
path now dropped rapidly through a finest of 
white birch, or, perhaps we should more cor¬ 
rectly say, the remainB of a forest, for the 
trees were much broken. These were the first 
trees we met with on the ELashmir side, and 
this was the first forest we had seen for three 
months. 

After quite a long descent ive entered thn 
Lower Ward wan Valley. The hills were now 
covered with sprucea and deodars, and took 
on the verdant appearance characteristic of 
Kashmir valleys. The evergreens covered the 
mountain slopes moat effectively in long un¬ 
broken striated aweeps, like those seen on a 
amaUcr scale in certain parts of the Black 
Forest and in the nplands of Norway. Beantifhl 
as this valley view was, we conld not escape 
a feeling of regret to have left behind the 
Bhchgebirg, the vast, verdurel^s, rock-scarped, 
anow-crowned giants of Snin, Ladakh and 
Nubra, which pr^ent suhlhuities of size, out¬ 
line and colour, that the green hills and vales 
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of proper caji never spproadi; regret, 

that the excitement of treading njdaiowii or 
little-tiavelled paths, of breathing the free air 
of the deaert expanses of the higher mountain 
world, of cornmniiiiig with Natnre in her 
noblest and most awe-inspiring moods undis¬ 
turbed by the presence of human beings^ wem 
over, and we must now return to the unin¬ 
spiring scenes of ordinary life, where one a 
freedom is abridged and life is too often 

made a burden by the acceasories of environ¬ 
ment of one's fellowmeo. 

The dora here took on a European characterr 
but the tints were not so goTgeotifl as those of 
the Upper Sum region. We noted dandeHons, 
buttercups, yellow and purple astersi bluebellSi 
■wild geianitEiiip heliotrope, blue columbine, dark 
blue aconite^ wild turnip, dock» rhubarb, straw¬ 
berries, pink hollyhocks, sage, spirca, muUein 
with its characteristic furry stem and yellow 
head, and other familiar plants. 

Passing down over Suknea to Inahin, where 
the typical Kashmiri again appeared with long 
repellent face, large features and expansive 
nose, over the Margan Pass, 11,600 feet, and 
thiongb the Nowboog Valley, we reached 
Atchbal, where the camping grounds w^erc 
fully occupied by safon mountaineers of the 
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milder sort, soirounded by all the parapher¬ 
nalia of civiliaatioii, whose steeds and dogs 
were picketed just outside their tents nnder 
the dienarg, while they, in Norfolk jackets 
and white neckties, with their ladies, were to 
be seen eng.aged in the ezcdting sport of 
angling with iadnitesimal hooks, in the 
diminutive artificial pools fed from subter* 
ranean sources in the Mafiarajtt’s garden. 

During our visit to this garden they caught 
nothing, and nothing could he seen in the 
pools capable of nibbling a hook, but douht- 
lesB their zeal liad its due reward. If it did 
not, they could console themselves with the 
refiectiou of the farmer’s aon, returning empty- 
handed from a fishing exeuision, that he had 
anyhow escaped the necessity of dressing the 
fish. 

This was our last opportunity to observe 
anything beyond the ordinary phenomena of 
Kashmir life, so we returned to Sruiagar by 
the moat direct route over Islmnabad. 




CHAPTER IV 


Tlifr Side of HimftlAjiiii ^ruMiitaiotHrinng—FrcKroriiig imd 
FittmgH^ut of ^lIckLiu CuoIjlu—U p liie Spur of 

KmcMiijjmipi— Coalit n ^muriH i* imd ShortcutnitigB — 

Vkksm by DArkneM in the Forest—Retnm ta Darjetlmf— 
Siktiiii Scetu^ry. 

Moiwajnkrrinc in the Himalayas luis ita 
dork as well as its bnght side. Di^cnlties 
both natural and anthropological must every- 
where be grappled with and conquered, before 
any measure of snccess can be attained. 
Those of the latter charactei* differ in degree 
in different districts, but in our cjqwrience 
they reached their acme in Sikkim. 

Sikkim is one of the most accessible of the 
fine regions of the Himalayas. The railway 
hriuga one in fifteen hours b:om Calcutta to 
Darjeeling, whence a few marches will place 
one well among the spurs of the remiarkable 
mountain dmin bordering on Nepal, the cul¬ 
minating point of which is Einchiujanga. 

The territory of Sikkim is not large, and, 
from ita proximity to Daijeeling, it would 
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aeeiiL, that its mountains, if not ascended, 
ought, at least, to tave been fairly well ex¬ 
plored. and described, instead of remaining, as 
they have, a terra incognita only to be gaaed 
at &oni alar. 

Several causes have contributed to discouiave 

O 

the investigation of these mountains. 

(1) They are subject to strong monsoon 
influence, and, daring the months of June, 
July, August, September and even October, 
the almost constant rains and snows would 
greatly interfere with mountaineering opera¬ 
tions, By November, when there is usually a 
respite in the weather, the days are so short 
and the cold so great, that the climber would 
be greatly handicapped. 

(2) The expense of the outfit of an expedi¬ 
tion is so great, that few private individnals 
would care to incur it. 

(3) The Gavemment authorities are reputed 
to be disincliued to grunt the necessary passes 
and assistance to persons, W'hose ambitions 
contemplate investigation of the heights border¬ 
ing on the forbidden lands of Nepal and Tibet 

(4) There is, so far as we could learn, no 
Governmental regulation of coolie service, as 
in other Ilimalayan districts, to eompnl coolies 
to cany out their contracts, and the explorer. 
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after all the trouble oud expenae of prepara- 
tion, 13 completely at the mercy of tiie 
particolarly unreliable S ikkim coolies, who, in 
the absence of constraint, may with impunity 
and almost certainly will, wreck his expedition 
as soon as he leaTes the beaten tracks of 
ordinary traveL 

The influence of some of these causes may 
be seen in the following narration, in which 
the facts ore related, without comment, as they 
occurretL They show some of the ohstacles, 
which those having moimtaiiieenng aspirations 
in Sikkim may have to encounter. 

We reached Darjeeling the middle of Sep¬ 
tember 18 9 B, with Swiss guide, Rudolf 
Taugwalder of Zermatt, tents and mn im taiii 
outfit ordered in Loudon expressly for this 
expeditiou, and provisions for two months 
carefully packed in conveuiant coolie loads. 
Out intention wae to follow up the Singalela 
spur of Kinchiujanga to Chia Baujan and Jongri, 
over the Giuciha La into the region behind 
Kinchin, climbing any peak that might be 
found accessible ; thence across Sikkim to the 
mountains bordering Bhutan on the east. 

Being informed, it was one of the duties of 
the Deputy-Commissioner to assist travellers 
iu the matter of passes, securing of coolies for 
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transport and other neoeaBafy detaila, we stated 
oui purpose to that oiScial in writing, and, on 
our arrival called upon him. He acted 
promptly. Without detaining U3 by any un- 
neceasary qnestlanB, within the space of five 
minutes, he summoned his anbordinate, the 
Mjagistrate, and handed over our cauae to him. 

The Magistrate had had no expeciGnce in 
suck mattera, alill, aJthoug^h Ms time was, 
evidently, all too fully occupied with the 
business of his department, he very courteouflly 
devoted considerable attention to inquiries on 
OUT behalf, and rendered us every aesiatance in 
his power. Among other thingg he ordered 
his hahao to call in for consultation two 
.firria'j'j, who were loafing about the streeta of 
Darjeeling. Their knowledge proved to be 
confined to the bungalow routes patronised by 
ordinary tooriata. 

They had never been u-ithin miles of the 
places we were inquiring about, and, when 
quBStioned respecting these, the principal strrfar 
would place one hand over hla heart and raise 
the other aloft, turning up his eyes at the 
same time with a pathetic expression, which 
seemed to say. What yon wish to do is beyond 
the range of human possibilty. 

After several inteniewa, at which little 
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progress was njjide, it Ijecame evidentj that 
these sirda/TB were not the kind we were in 
search of, that the civil authorities had no 
power to compel cooHes to go with us, and that 
the latter, spoiled to the last degree by the 
unregulatsd state of affairs prevailing at Dar¬ 
jeeling, could only be depended upon to make 
the five marches to the last bungalow at Chia 
Ban j an, at the exorbitant rates charged to 
visitors and travellers in and around Darjeeling. 

Things looked black for onr plans and we 
were discouraged, when the Political Officer of 
Sikkim, then staying at Darjeeling, hearing of 
the proposed tour, volunteered to take charge 
of the preparations, and supply coolies and 
transport. He said he himself had been over 
the Giucha La some years before, and would 
give ufl the sirdar who had accompained him, 
as he would know the ivay. The sirdar had 
recently been under a cloud, but would probably 
be all the more zealous in perfonning hia duties 
on that accoimt. 

The Political Officer said a good, deal about 
the difficulties of the route, of the density of the 
rhododendron foreete beyond the Giucha La, of 
the obstruction caused by rivers, of steep and 
sli|>pcty paths, etc., which would make the pro¬ 
posed route almost impassable to a woman. 

£ 
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Having asaiiced him we were accnfitomed to 
Huek difficulties as he meutdoued and wotJtl take 
all risks, it was arranged, that the sircirar and 
fortj'fivc cooUes should be equipped at our ex¬ 
pense, each with cap, jersey, woollen trousere, 
gloves, socks, putiies, boots, thick wooUen blanket 
and anow-glasses. They were to be provisioned 
for eight weeks with two poanfla of rice per 
coolie per dieia, besides tea, salt, daU or butter, 
chillies and rum in liberal quantities. They 
were ako to have mutton, when the enowis- were 
reached, and four large tents to protect them 
from the weather. Fifteen more coolies were to 
be paid and provisioned to carry supplies for the 
forty-five. 

Coolie demands arc here rather magnificent in 
compaiifion with those in other Himalayan 
districts, ’where coolies usually feed and clothe 
themselves, or, at most, ask a very small advance 
on their daily wage for so doing, and are content 
with a daily ration of rice or meal, sleeping in 
gullies or under 'the shelter of rocks. The 
Sikkim coolie a^ nearly or quite twice as much 
wages, and in our case, did less than half as 
much work as others. 

The OTTirfaj*, a Sikkim Lepcha, waa summoned 
and intrusted with the collection and manage¬ 
ment of the coolies. He and the coolies were to 
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meet UE at Chia Banjim, fully equipped, and 
extra supplies were to be sent up to in the 
upper part of Sikkim to meet os, after we bad 
passed the mountains. 

The munshi of the Political Officer was com¬ 
missioned to make the required purchases. It 
was immediately uoiaed abroad in the btxzaar, 
that a large expedition was on foot. Such a 
demnnd had seldom been made on the resources 
of that institutioiL Stories of fabulous wealth, 
of mlUiouairos doated through its dusty nm?™. 
Ite merchants were excited to fever heat. An 
opportunity for such a harvest might not soon 
present itself again. The prices of the com¬ 
modities in deuiiind rose sharply. This mattered 
not to the Tnitnshi. lie W'as commissioned to 
buy. He drained the market. 

By 5th October all arrangementa were com¬ 
pleted. It only Temaiued for us to procure 
camp servants and transport to Hhia Banjan, 
the last bungalow on the Singalcla Spur, os one 
ascends it towards Kinchinjango. Becourse was 
again had to the l^gistrate, who assisted us to 
secure the services at two rupees per day, of a 
native iudividua), who W'as to perform the duties 
of cook, but who never showed the least know* 
ledge of the aimplest elements of cookeiy. He 
never succeeded in builmg an egg properiy, nor 
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in worming tinned meats as to make them 
palatable. He was utterly incapable of handling 
prepared soups, and could neTer even start a fire 
with any certainty. Another native was en¬ 
gaged at the same price to play the part of 
bearer and interpreter, but he also failed to 
distinguish himself in either capacity. 

The sirdar, who had ao often gared wistfully 
heavenward at the mention of places beyond his 
ken, engaged to transport our baggage and 
supplies the five marches to Chia Banjan, and 
the neat' day appeared with a mongrel and rather 
disreputable looking crowd of men, women and 
boys, who shouldered their packs and started- 
The cooEea fulfilled their contract, but the 
sirdar Instead, of accompanying them as agreed, 
disappeared after the start, and was never seen 
again till after our return, when he presented 
himself to claim payment for services he had not 
rendered in person- 

On arrival at Chia Banjan the Sikkim sirdar 
was awaiting ne with sLily or more cooUeSj how 
many w# never knew. We were never able to 
aatertain the exact number present on any given 
day, as some W'cre always atragghng behind, or 
were reported as having bolted. About one- 
Uiird of them appeared and proved to be well- 
disposedH As to the rest, judging from their 
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appearance, it would be difficult ta tuateh tbem 
in any jail in India, 

A day was spent in dividing out rations and 
clothing, Nine sheep were purchased hy the 
sirdar at double the ruling price, and, at day¬ 
light of the following momiug, llth October, 
we were up and ready for the start. The eotiliea 
were tardy however, and it was well after eight 
o'clock before the last of them were offi 

\Ve went on leisurely ahead till about eleven, 
when we stopped to wait for the coolies. At 
two P.M. none having appeared, we returned on 
our track, and at three met two of them, who 
said the rest were some distance behind. At 
last the sirdar came up with the main body, and 
stated that some had bolted at Chia Banjan, lie 
said they could go no further that day, and we 
therefore encamped for the night in a thistle- 
covered field, five miles from Chia Banjan. 

The greater part of the coolies had donned 
their thick clothing including woollen gloves, as 
if they wished to get the benefit of it as soon as 
possible, although the weather was so ^\‘anu, 
that they would much better have marched in 
their customary half-nude condition. The boots 
and socks in particular, which were to furnish 
protection agoiustsno^w and cold, were being worn 
out, where they were not In the least needed. 
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Towards evening the sit'dar informed us 
through the interpreter, that the cooUea would 
not go on, unless, in addition to theic alioady 
varied diet, curry ahonid be supplied them. 
How cnny was to he obtained in this wilderness 
he did not explain. After a while he said, if they 
could Lave an ox at Jongri, they wuuld go on. 

Adairs looked suspicious. The first day, ou 
on ordinary mountain-patb, only five miles had 
been covered, instead of fifteen or twenty, which 
w‘ould easily have been made in I^adakh or 
Baitistau, and the coolies were complaming. 

The order was given to marcb at six the next 
morning. At seven the coolies were leisurely 
cooking huge portions of rice and chillis, tea, 
etc. The sirdar was told to hurry them up, 
but he did nothing, remarking, they could not 
march until they had eaten, and that, when he 
had come over this route with the Political 
Officer, the latter hod never started before eight 
o’clock. 

During this day the coolies made only five 
to six miles, and, after waiting on a slanting 
arSte, 13,100 feet high, from noon till half-peat 
five for them to come up, we were obliged to 
encamp there for the night with scarcity of 
water, and no place for tents. With the help 
of one coolie we managed to build a platform 
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about large enougb for the lady's 

tent, while the gnide and the Sahib enjoyed the 
shelter made by stretching a am all tent over the 
ascending path. 

The mniar now said, the coolies, who had 
been gorging themselves on their other pro¬ 
visions, wanted to begin on the sheep, and, as 
an indncemeut to us to sanction this, he stated, 
that two of the sheep, having eaten aconite, 
which grew plentifidly around, were ill and 
could not be driven. We answered, we had too 
much confidence in the instincts and goad sense 
of monntaiu-ahecp, which were hred among 
aconite, to believe they would commit the in¬ 
discretion mentioned; and that, imtil the coolies 
marched better than they were doing, they 
should not have a mouthful of mutton. 

In this connection, added to their late morn¬ 
ing starts, another reason appeared for the short 
marches made by these coolies, viz., that they, 
evidently bent on making the most of their 
opportunities in the line of food as well as of 
clothing, made long halts at mid-day, built fires 
and cooked elaborate compounds fiom their store 
of provisions, a thing w'e never met with else¬ 
where, during over eighteen hundred ndles of 
Himahiyaa travel. They acted throughout as 
if they were on a junketiug ezenrsion. 
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The next day, 13th October, our valhint hire- 
lings managed to cover anoth.er five or six miles, 
and having, as twilight was approaching, reached 
an altitude of 14,800 feet, dnmpetl out baggngp 
on the grass, wet from dense mist, and betook 
themselves to a shelter lower down, leaving us 
to pitch our tents and gat water as beat we 
might. We finally settled ourselves with the 
aid of the sirdoiY and one coolie, who remained 
fay ns- 

The next morning we broke camp in two 
inches of snow* and marched in a heavy snow¬ 
storm downward from the ridge, we had thus far 
been ascending, to a place, again about five 
miles distant, a thousand feet lower, where four 
shepherds'huts stood. We reached there about 
noon, wet to the skin, the snow for the last two 
hours having turned to rain. 

Three of these huts* wbieh were too leaky 
and filthy for use by civilised men, were taken 
possession of by the coolies, while the guide and 
servants occupied the fourth. The huts stood 
in a little hollow, the soil of which was reduced 
to a swamp by the drenching rain. Here on a 
sloping surface, soaked and oozing with, water, 
we set up our tents in the rain and made our¬ 
selves as comfortable us circumstances would 
permit. 


BAD fFBATHEE AND SlQTF MARCSINS T3 

The coolies were active in brin ging wood and 
water for themselves^ but did nothing for us, 
and it was only towards evening, after several 
times admonishing the «Vwfaj-, that we got wocxl 
and water sufiicient for onr wants. 

We iiad now in four days ucromplished the 
remarkable distance of twenty, or at moat, 
twenty-five tniles. At this rate, three months 
would not suffice to accomplish what had been 
planned. It was plain that the arirdar either 
had no control over the coolies, or that he was 
in league with them or some one else to defeat 
our expedition Certainly the coolies had done 
no proper marching, and he, although he always 
laid the blame on their shoulders, had not been 
known to urge them on nor had he shown any 
seal in ffirtheiing our plans. 

The storm continued two days. On the after¬ 
noon of the second day ive had a long conference 
with him. He said four cooKes had bolted on 
the last march, that there would be much snow 
higher up, that the cooliea were not wiUing to go 
further, and that some had burned their clothes. 

What a contrast did the conduct of these well- 
dotbed, full-fed coolies in 1S9B offer to that of 
those, who, in 1848, half-naked followed Sir 
Joseph Hooker, over snow and ice in his ven¬ 
turesome explomtions. ^Vhy the difference ? 
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We protested strongly, and told the ^(rr^ar 
his conduet and that of the coolies would be 
duly reported on our return to the Politicfll 
Officer, which threat did not appear to ruffie him 
in the least or to change hia attitude. Ac¬ 
cordingly, aa we were powedeaa againat what 
appeared like systematic opposition, anil had no 
one in authority with us to exercise further 
pressure, we started on the morning of 17 th 
October to return to Darjeeling, 

The coolies now tnnrched with alacrity and 
ease twelve to fifteen miles a day, and we had 
no further argumeutB with the sii'dar, who was 
dismissed the day before we reached Darjeeling, 
One exception occurred on the second day of 
the return. It was proposed to reach the Clm 
Banjan bungalow that day, and the sjnfor 
promised to be there by five o’clock in the 
afternoon, which, with proper niarchiitg, qould 
easily have been done. At noon we made a 
long halt to wait for the coolies to come up. 
Towards three o'clock some of them appeared, 
and we then went ahead telling the ifwdlar to 
hurry on the test. 

We had waited so tong for them, that we 
were overtaken by darkness in the forest about 
two miles ftom the bungalow. The path from 
here descended sharply along a narrow ar^te. 
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A PA fig NIGHT ON TS£ MOUNTAIN TB 

It wDimd among projecting rocks, -was croaaed 
by gigantic tree roots, and was bordered on 
either aide by precipices. Moreover the steady 
r uin of the afternoon bad converted ite softer 
portions into alipiHiry sloughs, so that it waa 
dangerous to travel on even by day. 

The moonless night fell cloudy and black. 
We could not see five feet ahead. A cold wind 
chilled us to the bone. Our lanterns, food and 
extra clothing were be hin d ivith the coolies. 
The guide volunteered to go ahead to try to 
find the bungalow and send us a.=wistanoe. Our 
tij^n coolie now attempted to make a fire with 
some dead cane growth, the interior of which 
was dry, and, after a while succeeded. We 
seated ourselves on the ground near the fire to 
dry onr drenched garments and await events. 

After ten o’clock four of our coolies came up 
with one hmtern, and, shortly afterwards, two 
others from the bungalow arrived with torches. 
They said the guide hud fallen and cut his 
bead. We now started for the bungalow, and, 
as we went on, stumbling over stones and 
roots, letting ourselves down over washed-out 
hollows by holding on to bushes and gross, we 
wondered, not that the guide had fallen, but 
that he bad ever reached the bungalow alive, in 
the darkness. 
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We found he was not aerioufily^ injiireiL He 
had waEked over the edge of a ledge and fallen 
about twenty feet, an staining a slight scalp 
wound and a bruise of the shoulder. We sat 
the night out without food or bedding in the 
neglected bungalow, with its rough wet iioors 
and dourlcsa jambs. A few coolies urtived * 

during the night, but the greater part of them 
put in iin appetuance after eight o'clock the 
□ext morning. 

On our arrival at Darjeeling we callod on the 
Political OSicer to lay the ease before him. He 
received ns with an irritated manner, and the 
remark, ‘'Well, 1 do not see what you are here 
for," When we proceeded to tell him why we 
were there, he appeared to take no interest in 
our recital, and asked no questions. He said he 
had had a long conference with the si7'd^r the 
previous da5', and taken his testimony in writing, 
which he ahowed us. The siT^at^s testimony ' 
contained statements mostly contrary to the 
facts, among which were the assertion that we 
had " ordered '* him to return, and that the iu* 
terpreter was at fault, having misrepresented 
what had been said. 

We asked the Political Officer, if it seemed -J 

likely that mountaineers of some experience, 
after being at the expense of fitting out an 
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expedition on sueH a lavish scale, would turn 
on an ordlnairy mountain path, before any 
difficulties, other than those made by the men 
he had famished, were encountered. To prove 
or disprove the assertion in regard to the 
interpreter, we requested him to officially 
confront the sii'dar with the interpreter, and 
see how their statements compared. This he 
did not do. His only reply was, he had knowm 
the sirdar for eleven years and had always 
found him reliable, which did not tally wdth 
the admission made previously, that the sit'dar 
had been under a cloud. 

He did nothing further, except to render 
a biB for full wages of ainfar and coolies, 
leaving us to dispose of the outfit and provisions 
as best we might. Some credit was given a 
year and a half later for the cooUe supplies 
which were forwarded to Be.^ 

The coolie clothing, most of which was 
ruined, and blankets, were, on our demand 
delivered up by the sirdar^ except that, which 
had been destroyed, to replace which, the 
npright sirdar was seen the next day in the 
hazaavt bartering for wom-ont boots, socks 

' It Beans prfTper tp that the Acting Eoliiiul Office 
of Sikkini, to wham Mr htmadi ea greAtlj 

for eatm££tH and parunil dniing his 

fixpeditma in 1B99, ii noE th£ penon hw, Ip. 
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and trotiaerS] whicih be brought in as part of 
the coolie outfit not previoualy delivered to 
him by the wearers. 

After the return, Darjeeling goesip busied 
itself actively with the queetion, as to where 
the responsibility for the return belonged, and 
indulged in local personalities, in Vp'hich we 
had neither Interest nor concern. 

One suggestion perhaps deserves mention. 
Granted the failure of the expedition, did not 
the position of the Political Officer oa a 
Government otficial, and the prestige of the 
Government he represented witii the unruly 
population of that district—lea^’ing out of 
account the question of comity towards the 
parties chiefly concerned—demand, that he make 
an investigation of the facte, seek^to place the 
blame where it belonged, and, if in his power, 
administer some punishment calculated to dis¬ 
courage a repetition of soch conduct in the future T 
The amall terntory of Sikkim possesses a 
greater variety of eccncry and climate than 
can be found anywhere else in an equal area. 
In a space of seventy by forty-five miles, deep 
valleys alternate with high mountain ranges, 
rising in succeBsive create, one above the other, 
till they culminate in Kinchinjanga, the third 
highest peak in the world. 
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SCUXEEY AND CimATE OF SIKKIM 7B 

The iuxumnt tropical Togetation of the 
valleys, the tree fema, the great bamboo 
thickets, the palms, the trailing creepers, that 
hang in long festoons from the tall trees and 
darken the forest with their tangled masses 
are succeeded higher by the rhododendrons, 
which at certain eeasons clothe the hillsides 
with a many-colonred mantle; and these again 
by grasses and more modest forms of vegetable 
life, till a region of niiked rock and eternal snow 
crowns the landscape. 

Aside from beauty of form, the play of colour 
on the different features is bewildering and fas¬ 
cinating, particularly about sunrise and sunset, 
the tones varying according to the season and 
weather. Eemarkabk cloud effects are also 
seen. 

Sikkim, as is well known, has the most rainy 
climate of any mountain region in India. Even 
after the middle of October, when the monsoon 
should have ceased, although the mornings were 
usually clear up to eight o'clock, clouds and 
fog then came up, which shut out all view, and 
the afternoons were often stormy. 

On three of the mornings after leaving Cbia 
Banjan, the views were something not to be 
forgotten. To the west, far within Nepal, 
Everest, with its giant sisters, rose straight and 
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creamy from a lapis lazuli plintli of hill and 
doud. As the ming sun gilded the chain and 
its cays fell in a golden shower on the plinth, the 
towering white god of snow seemed to dost up¬ 
ward from a hiilowy world of mauve vapour. 1*0 
the north, over Sikkim, stood forth with chalky 
whiteness the wonderful ramps of Jannu, Kabni 
and Kinchinjanga, while to the east, the eye, 
sweeping over the border of Tibet, lighted upon 
the fair cone of sacred Tchumulari. Thus in a 
glance were included the three great peaks of 
Nepal, Sikkim and Tibet. 






CHAPTEE V 


tireetod again hy Huua old E^endi la tbs Talc af Kashinii— 
Departure far Saliitstaa^PleaBUM of Doonga Travel im 
tliD JlielTJin —KaalmiLr Shawl View from the BajtliiutgiiD 
Paas—Ov'er the DeosaJ Flams to Shardn* 

Returnixc from a t^’diEg tour in Java, we 
reached Srinagar on the 22iid of June 1899, 
and immediately went to work to complete 
our preparations for a two or three months’ 
expedition to the northern regions of Paltistan. 

Numerous relics of the idols of the previous 
marching season again greeted us with familiar 
and friendly countenance, weathenvorn, browned 
and scarred from long exposure to the elements 
and from journeying on pony and eooUe back. 
Among these figured our mildewed tents minus 
their pegs, the w'eU worn but still hearty 
d^ns, which, although they had not come off 
unscathed from the deseent of several small 
precipices, over which the erratic movements 
of various ponies had cast them, professed 
themselves still lit and anxious for further 
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warfare with weather and nnltiTitl 
pony-flcak 

Next came much rubbed, dusky, Willesdeu 
caui^ bags. Bereft of their locks and straps 
by the ready and receptive hand of the Kash¬ 
miri or Ladakhi coolie, shorn by frequent con¬ 
tact with mud, rocks and the putto covered h«plrg 
of porters, of that vivid, budding green, that 
characterises this part of the kit of the tourist 
on hifl first visit to Kashmir, they were yet 
possessed of anffieient strength to serve as 
clothes carriers to the ice-fields of the Biafo. 

But these were only the survival of the 
fittest. The partie majeure, kettles, pen a, 
water tins, chtlnmckis^ the commonplace ac¬ 
cessories, that make camp life endurable, where 
were they ? Alas, either in the hands of 
departed faithful tAaiisanioAjj or, as in the 
case of chairs and tables, their mangled remains, 
like the skeletons on the Sasser route, were 
mouldering on some distant path, to which 
resting-place, fate, in the shape of the ever 
inconsiderate conscience of mountain poniek, 
had consigned them. 

After marching over many Ladakh and 
Nubta passes, and seeing ones camp chattels, 
even to the last table leg, shattered by the 
sodden careerings of the tamest-looking ammala. 



TEAySMiQRATIOX OF SOULS as 

one la led to reflect with respect apoa the 

popular Buddhist doctrine of the TranamiaTa- 

tion of Soiils. 

Sometimea the pony, having carried the wares 
of the Yatbandi merchant or the table of the 
Sahtb, fiuccumbing to fatigue and rarefied air 
lays down ita life. .Again the table, after long 
endurance of hardships, suceumba to the antics 
of the pony and kys down ita life. If that 
table have a soul, and who in these days of 
hair-splitting religionB philosophies shall affirm 
It has not, may not that soul, having endured the 
trids incident to the career of a table, enter on 

a higher stage of development by passing into 
the body of a pony? 

This supposition, perhaps, moat readily ac¬ 
counts for the otherwise inejplicable actions of 
Borne most emaciated, aad-eyed ponies^ and one 
can fiincy the satiafactiou with which the si>ul 
of a table, off which one has often fea.<?tcd, 
having entered on this broader and mote tur¬ 
bulent stage of evolution, avenges on the next 
convenient table the indignities, to which it 
itself m its previous form had been subjected. 
But a mountaineering hook is not the place for 
the discuasion of such problems. 

The season was advancing and time was of 
anportance. Our utmost endeavours were re. 
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qiiitcd to replace the TniHsing articles and to 
select and boa the provisions. Ten days after * 
out arrival at Srinagar otir modest outfit was 
complcteiL Some one may say. You might 
have spared youreelvea those ten days of tolL 
Srinagar is a dviliaed place, and the trayeUer 
has only to write some days before arrival to 
one of the agencieH, and aU necessary impedi¬ 
menta, induding aervanta, will be procured, 
ready for him, and he will only have to step 
from the ton^a to his house-boat, or tent. This 
oil sounds well, but, let the mountaineer try 
it and he will find much to he desired. 

Srinagar is advanced in a way, and, after 
another tw'o or three years, will not only bo 
more advanced, but in the opinion of some, quite 
Enropcatused and spoiled with its hotel and 
railway. ITiat the agencies provide fairly well 
equipped house-boats at short notice may he 
true, also tent equipment for bath tub laden 
Lidarites; but that they or Silver of London 
can, on command, without the presence of the 
person interested, get up a suitable and ade¬ 
quate mountaineering camp kit must be 
doubted. The mountaineer himself does not 
know just what he needs, until a season's 
rough experience has taught him, and he is 
likely, in the light of experience, to discard 
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a coQgiderablfi part of wliat he has brought out 
with him. 

Several weeks before arrival, we engaged a 
cook and tent Bervant, who had been recom¬ 
mended as capable and convemant with the 
region, to which we w'ere going. Alas for the 
value of recommendationB, they both proved 
unsatififactoiy, appropriated our .md the coolies' 
food to their own use, fomented discontent 
among the coolies, and, on one oceoaion, 
nearly caused the loss of a mountain ascent. 

Our old of the previous year, 

who had not shown himself so valuable as to 
make ns anxious to re-engage liim, like the old 
tents and bags, put in an appearance and 
desired to ancompany us. He had some re¬ 
deeming qualities, each as being willing to 
make stiflF marches—we say willing, because a 
Kashmir! is always able, but not always willing 
—^and competent to get up a meat quickly 
at lfi,000 feet from sparse material- So it 
was decided to add him to the caravan as 
hearer and reserve cook, should the other in 
any way become incapacitated. 

A paja was required for the Deoeai route 
to Skardu, which we proposed to take, and 
this on the present, as on two other occa¬ 
sions, was coorteoufily and promptly provided 
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by the Govenunent authoritieSj as well as 
pony transport from Bandipura to Skardu* 

Oar party consisted of the writers, the 
guide Mattia Zurbriggen of Macugnaga, and 
four camp servants. 

Of the two routes from Srinagar to Skarda, 
the shortcat and moat convenient is that over 
the Deosai Plains, which, on account of ita 
elevation, can only be oaed during the warmer 
months. We were told in Srinagar that one 
to two feet of snow would probably be IjTng 
on the piainB, and that the route could not 
be considered open until the middle of July. 
The authorities' at Bandipura said, parties of 
natives had already come over, but had made 
no report of the condition of the road- They 
also thought eighteen inches of enow might 
still be found- As the snow question was 
evidently a matter of conjecture, and as we 
had often successfblly faced reputed obstacles 
before, we decided to go by the Deosai route, 
and, it may be added, encountered no snow. 

On 1st July we bade farewell to the kind 
friends, with whom we had been staying, who 
had done much to assist us in tho labours of 
preparation, and stepped aboard the doongoA 
for Bandipura. 

Toward whichever great mountam region 

























PLEASURSS OF nOONGA TEAVEL S7 

one is beaded, the hret two or three marches 
out of Srinagar can generally be covered by 
boat. The choice is between two evils, the 
discomfort of thirty'B ix or more hours on a 
doong&t or of several hot and dusty marches 
in the *'Happy Valley" to the foot hiUa We 
have tried hath methods, and find marching, 
tiresome aa it is on the level, on the whole 
preferable, for one can retreat from pony and 
dufit into a tent at night, while from the doongct 
there is no retreat until the joumcy's end. 
The doonga, like Switzerland, ia not so bad in 
itself, but its population render it unendurable. 

The hang% or boatman agi^cs to take the 
travEller to a given place in a given time, 
unless prevented by a ‘'great storm," It 
matters not what the season or what the 
direction, the great storm is ever the snag 
ahead. He promiseE to row at night, to do 
no cooking, and have no children on the 
SaAib’s boat, with which understanding one 
engages a first-class doonga for one's self and 
a second'clnss one for the servants and luggage. 

The doonga is fairly commadions. One can 
at least stand erect in it, which is more than 
can be said of the sampan of Indo-China and 
Siam. It would be possible to exist quite 
comfortably in it for a day or two, did the 
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Jutrtgt adhere to his agreement, w^hich, once 
nwido, he diaregarila with the utmost nonehaknce. 
When the daonffa is well under way he 
tells the traveller, that to perforin the jonmey 
in the stated time, Bcveral titra hande most 
he provided at the latter*s expense. After 
considerable parley, as matfcerg have gone so 
far and time is of valne, the boatman is told 
to procure the extra men. With this two 
hours or mono are wasted. 

The boat starts again. About noon it 
becomes filled with a sniJoeating smoke, 
fiaising the reed curtain at the rear, which 
separates the main part of the dooTiffa fiom 
the roifliTrs, one sees the hatiffi and hL entiro 
family of women, children, and infante seated 
around a smoking earthen stove, on which 
dinner is being cooked. Vigorous remon* 
strance shortens the cooking process, and the 
afternoon drags slowly on. during which one 
is annoyed by the noise of the children and 
the crying of the infants. 

On the approach of darkness the boat sud¬ 
denly stops at the river bank, and the hanffi 
communicates his intention of tying up for 
the night. Threats of castigation, the only 
thing brides a bribe, that will infiuence a 
Kashmiri, avail nothing. The boatmen retreat 
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m tile darkness beyond the reach of whip or 
stick, and nothing remains except to make the 
heat of the aituation. To mi the measure of 
one’s discomfort, the fire is kindled again in 
the stove at the stem. Thoroughly worn out 
and provoked, tlie traveller, determines, that, 
if the night must ije spent thus, he will at 
least have undisturbed possession of the doanffa 
and a quiet rest. He accordingly proceeds to 
drive the women and children ashore, who 
take their departure with loud kmcntatious, 
and to deluge the stove with water. Ho also sees 
to It that the whole party retreat far enough 
away to free him from the c^'kling voices of 
the old women and the jangling of the men. 

Our experience on this occasion was not quite 
so dkagieeahle aa that drawn, which is. how¬ 


ever, a true picture, and, on the following 
morning we were duly landed at Bandipnra. 

After breakfasting with, and a hearty " God 
speed” from the genial Captain, Aset, Com- 
misaary-General of the CommiEsariat Transport 
Department at Bandipnra, we rode np to 
Tragbal, the halting point before the Rajdiangan 
Paas. How often have the cheery words at 
parting of both civil and military officials b 
India, lingered in the air like blesaings on onr 
onward, often isolated, path afoot .and awheel I 
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And so later, beyoml tlie farthest village, 
among the distant valleys and mountains of 
the snow world, in the wailing of the storm, 
the last words of the good Briton eohoed to 
om souls: '' If there is anything I do for 
yon up there, just let me know.” Had there 
been the dire need, that may at any moment 
come to mountaineers, we conld not have 
informed him, nor could he have aided ns in 
time, but the after flavour of such words 
lingers long in memory's reminiscent halls, 
when one’s companionship for dajns is that of 
peaks and glaciers. 

We pitched out first camp at Tragbal, on 
3 kuoU overhanging the silver sheet of Woolar 
Lake and the pastoral groves of Bandipnra 
by 4,000 feet Early the next day we crossed 
the Bajdiangan. The view ftom the Bajdiangan 
enjoys a reputation in Asia similar to that from 
the Bigi, or from the Schafeberg in the Salz- 
kammergut, in Europe. It has its beauties, but 
they ore overrated. Besides Ifanga Parbat, what 
chiefly attracts attention is the odd Kashmir- 
shawl appearance of the valley below. We mean 
the rare old pattern of the shawls possessed by 
our grandmothers, which. Eke the fOntique vase 
of Japan and embroidery of India, has vanished, 
except in coUections Tike those that drape the 
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walls of JZcyo Sir imar Singh's receptioa room, 
or He stored in the iron boxes of the Treasury 
Et SrinagcLT. 

Nature m a. mood of fantasy has preserved in 
the much ptaiaed "Vale of Kashmir," this 
souvenir of the palmy days of Shah Jehau, 
more unique than the famed gardens of that 
Emperor, and nearly as valuable to the auti- 
quarjan as the beautiful temples of Martand 
and Payech, One has only to aseeud a few 
thous;md feet aa to the Kajdiangan or the 
summit of Mahadeo, to see the bed of the 
vaUey tranaformEd into a sheeny silken shawl 
of line upon line of green rice‘fields, and miles 
of aiunous waters ending in lotus - covered 
lakelets, or circling about brown sands bare of 
vegetation. 

One should not view it with the eye of the 
inodem artist, but rather with the Oriental 
imagination of the aforetime Kashmiri designer, 
when it wiU show forth the ancient model ever 
renewed by nature at the melting of each 
winter's snow. The more one studies India, 
the more one sees, that its people copied 
nature in modelling their own handiwork; 
And this is as clearly the case wdth the temple 
builders as with the designers of the Kaabm;! . 
sIlEwI. 
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From the EajJiangan three days brought tia 
to the Deosiu. Before emEr^iig upon the plains 
two passes were crossed, the Stakpi La, 12,900 
feet, and the Sari Sangiir, 14,200 feet. They 
are near together. The first is a narrow defile 
Bwrj^ndin g between sharp ppaks to a higfi. valley^ 
whieh soon leads to the second paiis. Near the 
aummit of thia is. a lake about a mile long, 
banked in by old moraine. The path winds 
among moraine heaps and rocks, through a region 
deseti. aud lifeless udthont being grand; about 
one hundred feet lower is a second similarly 
set lake. 

Thence, onward for twenty-five to thirty 
miles, stretch the desolate, rolling, alluvial plains 
of the Ileosai, which cover about that distance 
in all diameters, and are enclosed by a circle 
of serrated peaks from 16,000 to 17,000 feet 
high. The surface in early Hummer, whde 
generally dry and. stony, has many boggy 
places and is watered by frequent streams. 
Every few miles there are grassy spots, which 
furnish grazing for ponies, but no wood, except 
low bushes, is to be found. The ouly in¬ 
habitants are mosquitoes and marmots. 

The mosquito, realising the important rble 
he plays in this domain, is an insect of noble 
proportions and gigantic voic& He attacks 
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tnterlopera of tie iuniaii species with per- 
aistent viraleuce between the hours of smiTiae 
and sunset Unlihe his aonjj-^ of the Tropica, 
who usuaHy reserves his attacks for the dark 
hours, this valiant denizen of the Deosai, 
aatiafied with daylight marauding, leaves his 
victim to rest at night, mether the Indian 
mosquito requires less oxygen than the European, 
perhaps makrial experts can tell us, but he 
certainly includes higher altitudes in his itiner¬ 
ary, than does the European insect, and ia 
evidently in fall posaeaaion of both breathing 
and buzzing apparatus on this elevated plateau 
at 13,000 to 14,000 feet. 

The rnja of the Deosai is the Tn.qrmnt This 
animal is about two and a htdf feet long and 
of ft lively brown colour hiding to fawn” over 
throat and chest. He ia quiet in movement, 
inqniaitivo and fond of sentinelling the line of 
march of the intruder, yet shy withal. As 
the caravan moves over the monotonous route, 
tb^e restlesa, bead-eyed creatures appear, sitting 
erect on sueeeaaive hummocks, with uplifted 
paws and nose, filling the air with shrill shrieks. 
They watch the amnt-garde of the eamvan 
narrowly, and. just as there is hope of laying 
them low with gun or camera, they ecuttle 
down, oue after the other, into the bowels of 
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their earth mounds. Altogether the marmot 
ifi unaatisfactory, and it 10 as difficult to gam a 
nearer knowledge of him aa of the Indian. 

Two marches brought ua to the Buiji La 
at 15,900 feet, a depression in the boundary 
range to the north, from which the abrupt 
deecent to Skardu is made. The last hour 
before the pass, the dusty path zigzags up 
a steep hill, tip to this point no anovr had 
been encountered, hut quite a respectable snow^ 
field extended down from the top for some 
distance on the north aide. 

The view from the pass Is good bnt limited, 
embracing a psfrt of the Mustagh BAnge over¬ 
hanging the lower belt, that bonnda the Skaixlu 
Valley. The downward vista is aka impreesive, 
a bit of valley glimmering gi'een 8,000 feet 
below, a miniature oasis beyond seemingly 
endless rock gorges. The Baltiatan capital 
with its mnd and stone huts and Jiaja*s palace 
is hidden from sight by a projecting spur. 

On the descent, it took the ponies half-an- 
hour to pass the snow^ over which -we had a 
good glisnade. Then followed some seven 
miles of foot racking, sharply descending gorges, 
which ended in a level stretch of three miles 
through the willow and apricot-sprinkled valley 
to Skardu. 





CHAPTER YI 


Skar^Q to Sliigar—YMt the Eaja of Shii^r—Om the 

9hciro La—A G-reeting fmfo Zeimatt —Axvom the Hcrpe 
Bridge to the World^e End—People of Aakole. 

We were now in Baltiatan. The lean hut fairly 
staunch ponies suppKed by our good fiiend of 
the Gilgit Commiasariat bad finished their work 
with no damage, save takiDg otf the gftrTBbnRga 
of the lately added camp chattels. Henceforth 
we were to be dependent for transport on ncdb 
teJisildars. zemindars and lambardars. 

Skardu, while not so weird and i^or^-Hke in 
its picturesqueness as Leh, is a not unhappy dot 
of barbarian eiTilization nestling at the foot of a 
grand entourage of bold soaring peaks. Its 
only endurable encamping ground adjoining a 
serai was occupied^ so the choice for us fell 
between a ploughed field partially shaded by a 
trio of sickly apricots, and a small treeless grass 
plot, where even a double fly-tent was quite 
powerless agaiiiat the blaze of the July sun. 

After a short march we reached pastoral 
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straggling: Shigar, watered by motuitain rivulets, 
famous for aprieots, cherries uod green gages, and 
the proud possessor of a well-kept polo ground, 
which tmvellera are permitted to use for en¬ 
camping purposes. After we had pitched our 
humhle tents on this broad. Held, a message was 
brought, that the Saja would favour us with a 
visit after dinner. He came, a gentle, refined 
individual, with gestures so graceful, no cold pen 
conld paint them. With a eomtesy perfectly 
in harmony with the standard of native opinion, 
as regards tho position of women in India, he 
handed the Sahib a sweet-scented nosegay of 
welcome, favouring the J/cmsaAi6 with a 
dignified bow of recognition. 

After an exchange of greetings, His Highness 
was oflfered one of the two chairs of oar camp 
tie m&ntatpief the AfemsoArth occupied the other, 
while the Sahib contented himself with the end 
of a camp bed. The hrother of the Raja, and a 
dozen of his court nobles or retainers, whose 
rank could not be diatanguiahed from that of the 
ordinary village coolie by their clothing or 
appearance, seated themselves in a Ecmicircle on 
the gross before the tentv 

Our repertoire of camp lusurics being Email, 
we offered Vafijidis cigarettea, which the Raja 
appeared to like weU, puffing delicately at 
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several until two-thirds used, when he handed 
them to hia brother, who itihiited three or four 
puflh with great ssti^feetion and passed them on 
to his companions. Before leaving, with a 
charm of manner and softness of voice, th at- 
made onr English speech seem positively ill-bred 
and brutal, he offered to get up a polo gymkhana 
for ns on the morrow. 

But the hills were " a-callin.' " ns, and the next 
day we tnmeil our bocks upon the Hcsh-pots of 
Shigar and started for Askole. From Askor 
Nullah, five ndles beyond Shigar, two routes 
lead to Askole, the lower through the valley 
of the Braldu, the upper which is shorter, really 
easier anrl far more interesting, up the Aakor 
Nullah and over the Skoro Lu_ In sheltered 
Shigar we were told the customary story, that 
the upper route was impaasabie and no one had 
come over it this season. 

At Askor Nullah Village, the Shigar coolies 
were exchanged for a motley iiocfc of loud 
mouthed Baltis, who were to take our kit over 
the pass. The ascent through the Aakor Nullah 
to the foot of the pass is a rough eight hours' 
scramble through the wildest of gorges, whose 
bed for two to three milea is only wide pno»gb 
for the passage of the ruehing torrent, which 
must be forded some twelve times. 
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If the Btaxt he made from AjskoT NuUah 
Village, it la advisable to leave early, as, by 
noon, the river beeomea unfotdable. We were 
detained at the village until nine o'clock, and 
were obliged to encamp three hours up the 
nullfth. Starting at four o'clock the following 
morning, we reached the foot of the pass, 12.500 
feet at half-paBt ten. Here, on u small plateau, 
we met with the ubiquitous Rngliah sliikar 
Sahib^ enjoying an off day. Our coolies begged 
to remain, but we refused, insistiiig on at least a 
higli bivouac for that night. After a Iiospitable 
cup of tea, we continued on, accompanied for a 
thousand feet by the Sahibt 'who hoped he might 
espy an ibeK on the Ihmk of the mountain. 

At a height of 15,000 feet several coolies 
broke down with mountain sicknesa and rent 
the air with, wailings. In spite of admonition, 
their progress became so slow, that we were 
obliged to bivouac, at 15,S00 feet, on a narrow 
wind-swept ledge of the arSte leading to the col. 
It wBs a gruesome eamp ndth room for only one 
amall tent. The arfite rose between two deep 
nidlohs with abrupt walls, down which rock 
avalancheE were thundering at all hours qf the 
night, and, to this mountain music, were added 
ever and anon the groans of the air-eick cooliesL 

Here and above to somewhat over 16,000 feet, 
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whore there wore arty patohea of aoil, dlTainutive 
edelweiss, of the size of that found on the 
Kaidong, with buff-coloured petab and black- 
tipped stamens grew plentifully, in great con- 
troEt to the huge variety of the Upper Ward wan 
eighteen to twenty-four mches high with ftowera 
two inches or more in diameter. 

At 4.30 A.n. with the mercury at 33° 
Fahr. wc broke camp. The aseent to the top 
w'as sharp, over ledges and shale withoat a 
semblance of a path, and there was danger from 
fnllitig stones detached by those in advance, Aa 
we neared the top, a mighty ^anow peak rose 
proudly and alone above a group of lesser hills 
and leaned like a Titan against the curtain of 
blue in the direction of Gilgit. It was no otlter 
than the peerless Ifanga Parbat. 

At the top of the pass our Watldn indicated 
16,800 feet, Zurbriggen's Cary iTtODO. The 
Skoro La differs from any of the eighteen 
posses between 14,000 and 18,000 feet, which we 
hare crossed the last two summers. Its south 
face, above the arete leading to it, consists of a 
Bteep rock witll, which terminates in a knife-like 
ridge. (Jn the north side, a vast snow-fidd, in 
places crevassed, falls away for a thousand feet 
and terminates in a long glacier. 

From the top, the Askole mountains and 
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the more dbtaiit spires of the Biofo, which 
were later to he our daily eompjuiions, meet 
the eye. Otherwise the view is not extended, 
cut off by the thorn of summitB, in the 
angle betw'een which tho SkoTo La lies* But, 
aa we descended, n glittering white chaplet of 
peaks waa unfolded, resflinbling, but on a more 
gigantic scale, the celebrated favourites of 
Zermatt as seen from the Gorncr Grah The 
Breithom, Castor and Pollus, Lyakamm and 
Monte Koaa, and, on another side, the Weisahom 
rose to greet us, not in spirit, hut m 
grandest form, here under Aaia s sun m this 
far distant ffiiLilayan world* They were all 
so noble, so godlike, that we felt like ^dmg 
to Blujiiihilda's poetic greeting, Heil dir 
Sonne, Heil dir Licht,*’ //etl emh eieiyen 
JTti/ieJi / 

The coolies, after making night hideous with 
their lamentations, now, ekted with the pros¬ 
pect of 8.000 feet of descent, forgot their 
mountain sickneae and glissaded with tents, 
bags and yaMans down the long snow-fields 
in the most hihLtiona manner^ 

The descejit to Askole is long' and tii^aomei 
like that fcom most of the high Asiatic passesj 
but the ■^'iews of the inountniiis at the fool of 
the Bkfo Mid Baltoro ghioiera, as the viiliey h 
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approached, compeniaite for a lot of wear and 
t«ar* After eleven hours of Imrd marching, we 
reached, at snnset, the tope-hridge, which spans 
the two hnndred and seventy foot wide Braldu 
river before Aakole. 

We regarded it with aome trepidation, as it 
hung b a long catenary, high over the w^ater, 
with its three ropea made of twisted twigs 
placed in the form of an ieoaceles triangle, the 
lowest rojie for the feet and the upper ones to 
be grasped by the hands and atma ; but with 
camp to be pitched and darkness approaching, we 
did not stop to conaider our nerves, which la 
perhaps the beat way to act, when obliged to 
cross such aerial bridges. It is not a pleasant 
sensation, particularly about midway, to find 
one'e self swaying on these slender stmcturca 
over such turbulent, swiftly fiowing currenta, 
as the Himalayan snows produce, and, aside 
from the danger of falling throngL the bridge, 
one cannot escape the thouglit, what if one 
or all of these ropes should part, 33 has been 
knoTvu to happen, 

Aakole has been called, not tnaptly, '• the 
world's end.’* The name- is given to aeven 
villages scattered about this remote valley, 
each with its separate larnbardar. The last 
and principal village, connected with the outer 
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world only by the swaying rope-bridge and 
the pathieas glaciers towards Hnnza and 
Turkestan, is indeed a last gih: fox human beings, 
the final patch of green on the n^ged edge of 
a world of ice. An if to accentuate the stem 
environment, Xatare inflicts upon this monntain- 
hemmed town an eight months' ■winter, during 
which time of cold aud silence, co mmiinicjitinT i 
even with Sliigar, the next large town tow'ards 
ci'viJisation is either cut off ox rendered 
hazardous ; for the lower route to Shigar is bo 
rough and cut up by rivers, gnlUes and pre¬ 
cipitous ridges, ^ that, even in summer, it is 
often more difficult and dangerous than the 
higher one we crossed. 

In Shigar the Askoie people are spoken of 
as Braldu men. not Baltis. The Askoie Valley 
is in the Province of Braldu, but the inhabitants 
of Braldu are practically identical with the 
Baltis, dresE like them, and speak, so far as we 
could learn, the some language. Liku the 
Ladakhis, they are of Tibetan origin, although 
Mohammedan in religion. Physically they 
resemble the Nnbrans rather than the T.nd.iIfTim 
but the nose is not flattened and they are taller. 
They do not carry such loads aa the Ladakhi 
coolies but are better climbers. 

Being accustomed to contend with the 
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rougiiest of paths in taking tieir cattlo to high 
pasturea^ which is done in summer in Baltic tan 
as elsewhere, they are good moimtaiiieers and 
wc found them capahle of going loaded where- 
ever it was necessary for them to go. The 
will and courage only are wanting. They are 
great cowards and have an aversion to ice. With 
us they would prefer a difficult tiresome route 
over moraine to a more direct and easy one 
over ice. Their elothing is of similar nxaterials 
to that worn in Ladakh ^ but of different 
pattenL The jacket is shorter and they wear 
short wool p^ama^ and carry ejctra pieces of 
cloth to wrap about their waists and heads, 
lustead of the qnene^ they shave the top of the 
headt leaving the hair over the temples to fall 
in long curls or braids, according tu individnal 
taste. In this respect they resemble the Polish 
Jew. 

They wear small round cap on the crowii 
of the head, which the lambatxlars supplement 
with a On the glacier& they me skin 

boot-3 with the hair on the inside. The}* carry 
staves with cross pieces of ibes horn or wood 
at the upper end^ which in a primitive way 
take the place of the ice axe. They are p>iy- 
gamistST having abandoned polyandry, moBt 
probably on becomiiig Mohammedans. 



CHAPTER Vll 


OJT fOT Biifo-LmmUrdaf JCiiiDBia-Anicmg tha S&aia- 
Zra-bn^ « Sh«i^-A Hnlt at Bog^ CHnt,- 

Snblioimefi of th* Binfo. I 

The Biafo and the Baltoio glacicra, for eAplorinji 
wduch Aflkolc is the starting point, are said to be 
the two largest glaciers outside the Ajx=tic rc-eions. 

was to follow op the former some 
or more miles to its origin at the 
Hispar Pass, and rctnm to Askoie. The only 
Europeam, who had pre^ously visited or 
cn)ssed the Hispar Pass, so lar as known/were 
Sir W. Martui Cunway and hia party, who 

7^1 ^ 

sC4^D€Lcc4 IlIig Bulfo 

ne faniWo,* of lie seven iakole viUoms 
took thr» ^ys to collect ood eqoip e^ 

^ eoprtf then. ««. p„,ioiooa foe tb. expe- 
tooB. Tbiajmoaphsbed, ve steeled on leth 
t"* li%-five coolies In chorge of W 
Woe Kincltn. Of these, five neee to be 
employed exeloshrely .s d4i ennnctn Ween 
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o^r camps and Aakole, to bring maUs and 
supplies, 

We were obliged to take five for this purpose, 
because no coolie in this region will go alone 
over the glacieis or among tbe mountaius be-- 
yond the travelled paths, and, as two messen¬ 
gers were kept always on the move, four were 
required to do the work of two. The fifth w’aa 
held in reserve to relieve the others as might be 
desired. We did not leoru, whether their tin- 
willingness to travel alone was due to the fear 
of evil spirits, or of the natural dangers of the 
way, but certiiinly the latter were such as to 
w^arront the precautioii of taking a companion. 

Be Lug the only one who spoke Hkidustaui, 
Kinchin played the double rdlc of leader and 
interpreter. In the former rfile he was worth¬ 
ies?. He was R shivering, cringing fellow, not 
possessed of the pluck and persistence necessary 
to lead his compatriots on the ice. 

Of the fifty-five coolies under his orders, he 
said he could only control the actiona of seven, 
who came from his own village;, and that the 
rest were independent of him. Whether this 
statement was true or not, we soon ceased to 
expect any exerdse of authority from him, and 
regarded him only as a figure-head, through 
w'hom to give our orders. In most cases we 
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had to see ourselves that they were ca^^iec^ oat. 
His appearance was ahnost as pietnresqtie as 
that of our former Madrassi hutkr, Mr Pauh 
Although going to a region, where, he knew be 
would not, in days, see a blade of grass, he 
clothed himself in the cast-ofl' linen coat of an 
English Sak^, and, instead of a stuff, carried a 
cotton umbrella, the latter perhap as a symbol 
of authority. 

That both coat and umbrella proved in¬ 
effectual against the ductnating temperature and 
storms w’e experienced, may be imagined. At 
our early starts he was usually seen, not order¬ 
ing and aaaiatiirg his men to load and get off, 
but crouched and chattering with die cold, the 
umbrella tucked dejectedly under one arm. He 
had good manners, was seldom importunate and 
never eloquent, except \rhcn begging to return 
to Askole, 

He dung to ns, however, like a brother, for 
more than a mouth, and filled his position with a 
certain dignity, if not with efficiency. His chk 
of recommendation, bearing Sir W. Mailin 
Conway"s signature, but not the mmae of 
Kinchin, like the umbrella, had doubtless 
changed hands more than once. Zurhriggen 
Is certain that he was not ftith the Conway 
party, and it is doubtful, w*hcther he soon again 
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will venture to tread the icy tract of the Upper 
Biafo. 

From Astole a two houra' march brings one 
to the confincjs of the glacier, where all paths 
cease, and the tedious moraine work, common 
to most great glaciers, hegins. On the present 
occasloB, this last was only a matter of half or 
three-tpiaTtera of an hour- ascended the 

right lateral moraine at a point perhaps a mxle 
and a half fi^om the end of the glacier, and ob¬ 
tained an immediate foothold on the ice. 

For the first sis or eight hours^ march the 
surface of the glacier waa much broken, consist- 
ing of immenae tmiicated ssrat^ separated from 
one another by deep hoUows. The ice was 
mostly concealed from view- by a thick covering 
of detritna, which varied in charaeter fivim mud 
and sand to hlodks of rock the size of a small 
house. Boulders of granite, white t][uartz, and 
qaartzite, Eandstone. conglomerate and shale, 
lay everywhere about, and bridged the crevasBCS 
between the siracs. Over this part fairly good, 
progress could be made, and towards evening 
we left the glacier and climbed to an alluvial 
termce at thc°bjisc of a high cliff, where we en¬ 
camped at ftu fdtitude of 11,7/3 feet. TV^e 

named this Ledge Camp. 

For some miles above this place the serw:s 
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became large?, higher, and more pointed. The 
crevasses were longer, wider, and cadended, with 
few bridges, from bank to bank. Onr second 
day might be called a day lost in the aSracs. 
We aonght a passage on the side tow'axds onr 
camp, but fonnd none. The crevasses were too 
wide. We then crossed over to the centra and 
attacked a reach of huge s^racs, which projected 
like a gigantic white tongue between the dark 
coloured ones, that formed the sides. Here hoirrs 
were spent in cutting steps up and down and 
around the great honeycombed pinnacles, which 
projected fifty to sbety feet above our trail, to 
say nothing of Lhe depths to which they de¬ 
scended below it. 

Znrbri^en, who was with the Conway ex¬ 
pedition in 1392, said the changes in the 
glacier at this part wore such, as one tvould 
not believe could take place in seven years. 
It had recoded greatly and become much more 
crevassed and broken, and passage was now 
barred, where it had then been easy. A 
recession of the snout or end of the glacier 
has also taken place in recent years. Colonel 
Godwin Austen says, that, in IB61, the end 
abutted against the clifife of the opposite or 
south side of the Askolc Valley. Now it 
scarcely reaches the line of the north side. 
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With much logs of time we succeeded m 
gettisg the cot^ies through the sSrucSt until 
we came to two tall ones separated by a deep 
crevasse, between which, on the side of one of 
them Zurbriggen bad to cut a gallery some 
thirty feet long. It took him more than half* 
ati-hour to complete this, during which time 
we sat cooling oS' on a bcautifnl blue seme. 
It was a Inilf-elear, half-cloudy wintry morning, 
unite suitable for a brisk walk, but not fur 
reclining among crevasses, with only a mac¬ 
kintosh to soften the icy back of one's Arctic 
choir. 

Some of the older coolies, who were destined 
to become irritating apokesmen for all during 
the journey, began to remonstrate and babble 
about returning. Their complaints were answered 
with considerable asperity by us and by Zur¬ 
briggen, who was doing all the w'ork, while they 
were only playing the part of idle spectators. 
The gallery completed, we passed through and 
settled ourselviffl comfortably on another ice 
perch for another hour’s wait. 

Owing to the projection of the ice walla, the 
coolies could not easily follow 'while loaded, so 
that it was necessary to bring their loads 
through the passage first. To do this Kinchin 
and our beared' atatioued themselvea in the 
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galliiryj and limided the different paokSp some 
of which weight over sixty pountk, to Ziir^ 
briggen, who atood at the most dangerous pointy 
with one leg often astride the creviLsae and the 
foot braced against the opposite and 

passed them on to two camp servants^ who 
were stationed on a shelf below to receive 
them, 

Finallyp the ^eep camcj which were 

being taken along jto serve later as food. One 
was safely landed on the further aide; the 
other, owing to some inadverteneei fell into 
the crevasse and disappeared fi^m sight. For- 
tTinately* it lodged unhurt on a projectdiig 
ahelf, which narrowed the crevasse. The bearer 
and Kinchin lowered 2ur briggen mth a rope 
to its rescue^ and it was drawn up in safety to 
rejoin its companion^ AH these proceedings 
were watched with great interest by the coolies 
from the sirac above. 

After this a couloir was reached, where a 
abort period of acti\dty was possible. All too 
aoon^ however* we came to a flat ice surface, 
where, to our dismay, crevasses that could not 
be jumped and had no discovi^able bridges, 
coDfronted us. After conaidernble vain search 
for all aTaikbie outletj as the weather vras 
becoming thick and the day was on the wanej 
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it Ti'aa decided tu return to Ledge Camp for 
the night. It wns amiJ^g to see with what 
eaae ami agility the coolies ratamed imiiided, in 
two hours, over a track it had taken seven 
hooiB to cut through in coming out, With 
OUT Baltis it was always noticeable that, w'hile 
they were infants in overconiing moiiu taiueering 
dilficultiL'B on forward marchea, when headed 
towards a return camp they showed themselves 
experts of no mean order. 

The next day 18th July we remained in 
camp, while Zurbriggon made a reconumssance. 
He went over to the east side of the glacitu*, 
hut that proved to be aa impo^ible as the one 
we were on- The only practicable passage, he 
found to be fi:om the point we had left, where, 
after further search, he discovered a bridge. 

On the morning of 19th July, we started 
again, passed snecessftdly through the sifuc 
belt by noon, and than reached a smooth 
surface" along the middle of the glacier. From 
here two high longitudinal adges, on© toward 
the east and one near the west side, heavily 
loaded with momine detritus, run up the glacier 
for several milcB, After leaving the ^stocs, w e 
kept to the smooth part in the middle, but the 
coolies, in their dislike of ice, followed up the 
westerly ridge, which, at about two o clock, 
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brought them into a labyrintli of sSraen, from 
which they were unable to extricate them^elrea. 
We were obliged to cross over to them to bring 
them out agam. We tried, on the aftemoon 
of thiji day, to find an encamping place on the 
right bank, bnt the sStxtcs and creYosses were 
so large we conld not get off the ice. Wo 
therefore crossed over to the left bant, and 
after a two hours' struggle among the border 
s^racs, reached a level, dry, stony 1(1010011 with 
plenty of wood and water at 12,000 feet 

The following day, 20th July, we reached 
Boggy Comp,^ 13,630 feet, situated on the 
west or right ]>aiik of the glacier. This lies in 
a sloping, sandy hollow at the entraneo of a 
side valley leading up to a cluster of splendid 
snowy peaks. The glacier boimds it in front; 
it is hacked behind on the west side by a 
raountaiu wall, and on the south by a higli 
moraine. Here we remained four days, as the 
Weather was unsettled. As this was the last 
jilace where wood could be frund, we employed 


, ®oigy Camp diffias 4i(itly tmm ilwo 

Ql Sit Mjoun Ottiiwayi Itpggy Ciunp, Tlie f«mer u oil tin- 
&att1i«ra edge of the Jimctioii of a jude glacier wkk the Biafat 
Y ^ latter in Ob die scmtluini edge of the !iani& jitnctitni, at 
a l^r lei-el. They are the width of the aide glacier 

Sir Martin Cmwafs naoie appUea w woU Vi the unituii 

miSli r“?l it- The two 

might Uf cjilUd Uppflr aiuj fioggy Quup, 
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the tJiqe in sending wood to Ogre Camp and 
oeyond for future use, and Zurbriggen made 
an excniBion up the glaeier to see what its 
condition in the upper part was. 

We were here greatly troubled by dies, some 
of them stnnll, and some larger than horse Siea, 
which, entirely reckless of danger devoted their 
attention to us with a persisteney, that indicated, 
they desired to make the most of this one 
opportunity of their Uvea to form the acquaint¬ 
ance of humanity. Their well-meant attentionfl 
met W'itli rather an inhirmai]. reiieption and the 
list of the slaiu was large. No priaoners were 
taken. * 

The silence was frequently broken by the 
roar of stone avalanches and loud, sharp ex¬ 
plosions, caused by the cracking of the ice, the 
salutes of the glacier to the hills above, Now 
and again » boulder or ice remnant fell booming 
into the turbid depths of a tiny glacial late 
near the bank, and then the tension of stiUness 
in the ice world was resumed. 

All the encamping places on the Biafo, as fkt 
as Ogre Camp, the next above Boggy Camp, 
are good, and, although rather dlSicult of 
access from the glacier, as regards Bceneiy 
leave nothing to be desired. The situation of 
each is grander and more beautifu], if possible, 
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than that of the last. Every march up the glacier 

carriea one to different scenea of varied and 

ever increaeing grandeur, untd it bccomea 

q.uite impossible to look, in any direction upon 

a commonplace outline or. into a viata of 

monotonoUB or banal contour. 

Moat valleys, most glaciers, like most persons, 

have their prosaic points, and by no means 

always reach an mteresting climas. Not so 

with this proud. Arctic flovr. Its ereviiased 

windings trend ever onward toward a greater 

environing beauty, till they merge into the 

vEat white pall of Snow Lake, where the 

bordering heights spread out and join hands 

in a peerlesa ciV^Tie of weird iee-covered towers 

fit to bivouac the god spirits of Himalaya, 

The last two days at Boggy Camp were most 

uncomfortable. We were favoured with min, 

snow and gusts of wind, tliat threatened to tear 

our tents from their pins. The misery of the 

night was increased by the mooning and wailing 

of the coolies from the rocks, where they sought 

shelter. They probably thought to excite 

sympathy by this, for they had fires, and were 

not half BO baddy off as later on, when they 

behaved better. Before a season of marchJno' 
■1 ® 
in the Himalflyas is hall over, nne bocomea 

indiffie3fEP.t to eo'oli'e fot the iiit>re one 
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BfAFO SCENERY U5 

pays or Hoee for their comfort* the more 

they beg* liaggle and worry one. 

We broke camp on 25tb »Tii]y, with barometer 
rising and sky cleaiingp and, after on hour of 
momme workp reached the centre of the glacier* 
which we followed up to a point opposite Ogre 
Camp, The scenery tho whole way is indeacrib- 
ably grand. Soon after leaving Boggy Camp, 
ft huge Jalh^c of immense granite walls comes 
into view on the left bank, splitting midway ftom 
ite base into spires and domes^ rising snow- 
shiuithed, where snow can lodge* to 21,000 
or 22,000 feet, and putting to shame our 
old ftiend Cervin and all the Aiguilles of the 
Alps. 

The immediate line of peaks on both sides, 
are of the sharp pejpendiculftr order* inacceasible 
from their bases^ broken into walls and towers 
fantastic in the extreme^ while in their 
chimneyed battlements most interesting studies 
of Btrgsehrunde couEtantly occur. 

On the right bank glacial vaUeya open out 
every few miles. They are not deep, and arc 
encircled bv great snow peaks, that tower back*^ 
ward similarly to, but far more impressively 
than, Mont Bknc* sending down white glitter¬ 
ing ice fails to meet the Biafo. 

From Boggy Camp upvrard* the surface of 
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the glacier crevaas^d than below* A 

fairly smooth path erista towards the mediaiL 
line- Much more water is found cm this part 
than lower down, and many streain,% having the 
dinienaions of small rivers^ are met with, too 
wide to be jumped, whose cryatal watore cut 
chamnds often many feet Jeep. These rivers 
end tfaeir visible career suddenlyi plunging into 
the first convenient crevasse or aperture, that 
presents itself in their path. What becomes 
of their waters k an unexplained myatory, for 
cactain it is, that the stream issuing from tho 
end of the glacier does not contain the volnme 
of the combined rivulets above. It seems likely 
that much of this water may be congealed to 
ice again in the cold of unfathomed abysses. 

In the solid ice of the glacier^ where no traces 
of a crevasse appear, irregTilar apertures occur, 
leading down to tinknown depths. How these 
are formed it is nut easy to exp lmn. Into one 
of these, of a dminetcr not much s:reater than 
a man & head, a pebble was dropped, and was 
heard to resound for several seconds untE lost 
in the depths. 






CHAPTER VIII 


OgTH ClW&p—(?roasmg Snow Loke^^At Camp^A Good 
'PiijTii^r %% Bisiisai ThofusHGtl Eetjt—Anteai of tke Hkpar 
KilLka—Slormy Dtfhii*ntoltJiL’ Upp^r Eitiffl— 

At Aikok apun. 

Oghk Camp is situiited on a sontliem spur of 
ono of mo^t beautiful and iinprtifiaiTO of the 
tiiafo mountain whose needles pience 

the blue at a height of 9p000 feet or moi® 
above the glacier^, and at least !^iOOO above the 
sea, We called this mountain Mt. Meru, or 
Mountain of the Sun, for one of the two 
mythical Olympi of the Eamdyan^ From its 
face two good-aized glaciers with large 
descend to the Biafo, while the snows on its 
rear and north flanks phiy an important role 
in the fotniation of a largo tributary of the 
Biafo. which fills a wide valley to the north. 
We took six photographs of it from different 
points of view, which show it in as many totally 
different aspects, and an idea of its majestj^ and 
varied beauty can only he obtained from an 

inspection of tbem all- 

iTie Ogre Camp was so named 
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Martlii Ccmwflj, wlio gave the aame mime t4> 
the wedge-ah aped aauLtmit opposite, on the 
eaetera side of the glacier. It eonaista of a 
amall grass-covej!ed projection from a rock slant, 
overhanging the glacier by about 200 feet, with 
three terraces, on each of which there m roam 
for a moderate sized lent. Oa the niiddlc one 
a rock cairn, built by Mr Conway a party, stands 
intact 

This spot, at 14,650 feet, commanda the 
glacier in three directions. The range of 
sweeps Bonthward to the smnniit-s that bound 
the foot of the Biafo, and northward, over the 
great white rivijr, to those that dominate its 
source at the Hiepar Pass. On iHtb airy perch 
we poased three nights and two dajSp detaiued 
by weatherj which wjis Tiowhere more change¬ 
able than in this region, imd seldom reiufiincd 
fair for more than two daya at a time. It 
turned to the good after twenty-four hours of 
wind and snow. On the first day ’we made 
a tour of several hours on the glacier and 
succeeded in getting some good photographs 
of the naighbouriug mountains. 

Being now only two marches irom tlie Hiapor 
PaaSj we left the extra luggage and the greater 
part of the provisions in charge of the conk, 
. whose none too valuable servicea we could 
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CAiTF TO SNOIV LAKS US 

readily dispense with, ajid, with onr bearer, 
two camp servants the Lamhardar and thirty 
coolies, started on the ten hours" march to the 
next encamping place. Maiching wiis slow 
and iirduons w*ork hecauae of fresh anow. 

Aboat six hours above Ogre Camp, the 
Biafo opens into Snow Bake, a huge basin of 
ice and snow, unique we believe in the TTiina . 
layaa, the diameter of which, it ia dlBScult to 
es timat e correctly, being apparently from four 
to six miles. This is encircled by unexplored, 
unnamed icc-peaks, varying in height from 
30,000 to probably 25,000 feet, between which 
several high paases undoubtsdly lead, but 
the only one as yet inveatigated is the 
Hispar. 

From Ogre Camp the ascent is gradual but 
constant. Wo reached the entrance of Snow 
Liike, whieh lies at about 16,000 feet at 3 
o’clock p.M, The snow w*aa now become soft, 
a good deal of water lay under it, and the 
erievasaea, which wore roostly caverad by freah 
anow', became more frequent. Hera we roped 
as It was neceaaary to move with caution. The 
lightly-loaded coolies followed in onr spocr. It 
ia needless to say, that, with the wet snow and 
the water under it, our petlol eitremities did 
not suffer from dryness. 



tat> m the job ^muLD of Himalaya 

The fatigue occaj^ioued by a mardh can seldom 
be estimated by the number of hours required 
to aceompliiih it, audi ^^ertainly, that afternoon 
on Saow Lake may be counted as one of the 
most fatiguing afternoons on the Biafo. With 
nil due cure, we were coDstautly in enow or 
crevasaeg, to above the knees, and one of the 
party will not soon forget the sensation she felt 
on disappeairing up to her shoulders in ono of 
the latter, 

Zurbriggen said^ “Pull on the rope and pnsh 
back with the feet/* This m good advice^ when 
there ia anything to push against, hut pushing 
^ainat space ii* a crerasae aceoipplishea little, 
and pulling on a Tope^ when one's arms are 
embedded In snow, is about equfOly futile, but 
firmlljj by strenuous efforta on her part and 
hauling on that of the guide, she came ont 
again* This form of exercise continued until 
half-past four, when we began the ascent of an 
ice slant, where each step had to be cut. This 
took some time at a height of over 16,000 feet 
after the tumbling gymnastics of the afternoon- 

The Askole coolies, although a eomplainmg 
rabble, stood the rarefied air much better than 
those on the Skaro La, and gave ub no trouble 
on. account of moiintain sickness. We finally 
reached a narrow ice shelf at 16,450 feet, at the 
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base of a broken called by the Conway 
expedition “Snow Lake Camp/" bv ours, “lee 
Canjp/^ Here we found, in. an angle in the 
rocks, a bnnd]e of faggots^ left presmusbly by 
the Conway party^ which was used to sup¬ 
plement the wood brought with ns. We 
pitched our tents on the ice ahelf by the light 
of the sinking sun in the most glorious ice 
world possible to imagine. 

As at Ogre Camp we overhung the glanier* 
we noWf by about 500 feet overlooked Snow 
Lake, stretching its virgin anowa on every side 
to the feet of the nameless gods, that guard IL 

*' Nordiwuids Boored • 

The Btflfolfisa ramps of huge 

^ Banged in Trhite ranks 

The blue - untTod, 

Infinite, wouderfiLL” 

Afl the Sim fiung its last flames of fire on 
the towering leo pinnacleSi and the purple fangs 
of what might be called the Himalayan aurora 
shot upward from tho dull horizon to the blue 
zenith, ns the twilight silence of the Arctic 
regions fell on the enow land, one felt, not only 
the overwhelming beanty, but also the intangi¬ 
bility of a scene* that seemed in no way of this 
world. 
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Not c^p 0 ctijig m'QcIi of our luouiitiiui cuisine, 
we had come supplied with Silver^a self-cooking 
soups and American corned beef — we ulnuys 
take the last named, umoDg other meats, in the 
Himalayas, us a reminder,^ albeit not always a 
tender one, of “Home aweet Home/* — ^but to 
our surprise, at dinner, otir clever KaKTuTTiy 
beuier served a leg of one of the sheep, which 
had been sacrificed, cooked to a turn on the 
embers provided by the Conway und our expedi¬ 
tions. One ig not often favoured with roast 
mutton at such a height above sea level Tlie 
night was dear and still, and the miniinum 
temperature 21“ Fahr. 

By 6 a.M. on 29th July, we were off to the 
Hispar, the morning glorious, but the barometer 
falling. ^V^e ascended a long, gradual snow- 
slope, shirting a serieg of ice-falls, descending 
from a l>eantiin] peak to the right, seamed in 
places with crevasses, and later over a slwup 
crest before coming out on the wide pa^ top, 

the highest point of which we reached at half- 
past eight. 

The pass is a river of pure white, driven snow', 
less vast only than Snow Lake below, bounded 
on either side by chams of lo% nameleas snow- 
kings. The view backward over Snow Lake 
and the forest of aurroimding giants was en- 
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thralling, oa was that of the laiiowy world, in 
which we stood. To the west, the pass deseends 
to the Hi spar ghucier, which conld be seen run- 
ning &r into the distance towards Hunza. Our 
Watkin oneroid recorded 17,475 feet. 

The day was absolutely perfect. There was 
no wind, and, for the altitude, the temperature 
w’as Warm, We had intended., weather permit* 
ting, to try for a summit from here. Oue 
Jairy-like pjTTiraid in particular tempted our 
fiiucy. Unfortunately our purpose could not 
be carried out, os Zurbriggou, who Imd bfi en 
fediug seed}^ for aeverfli days, said he was not 
equal to the task, so wo reluctantly turned our 
steps downurard. We were, however, fortunate 
in having the whole panjorama from the pass 
before us, and in being able to photograph as 
many of the peaks as we desired. 

, On our return to camp, we found small rivers 
running through our tents, resulting from the 
melting, under the powerfLd rays of the sun, 
of the surface of the ice slant, on which .we were 
euoampecL The servants had discovered the 
intrusion of the water in time to remove our 
baggage to a place of safety, so that no damage 
was done. A trench cut with ice-axes in the 
ice above the tents diverted the streams down 
the mountain side. 
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In traversing the Biofo on^- sees, that the 
numerous valleys openrng ont from it on the 
west side are completely spanned by large 
glaciers, which have their oogin in snow basins, i ^ 

eacloeed by lo&y snow monntaina, rising behind t 

the steep rock-peats bordering the Biafo, I’hese |MQ 

snow monntainB appear to be considerably ^1^ 
higher than those immediately on the Bkfu, ' *^9. 
which in reality are bat spots of the former. ||' ^ 

The height of many of them cannot Ite much, A 
if any, under 25,000 feet, and, if the region In V 

which they lie is ever surveyed, some of them 
may be found to ran even higher. - 

On the east^ side the openings, bo fat as cjtn 
be seen, are mostly gorges, and the mountains 
rise more precipitously, so that no vista beyond 
the latter can be obtained. 

The first opportunity we had to get an idea 
□f what lay behind the eaeteru Biafo mountain 
wall at any point, was at Ice Camp, opposite j 

which the wall terminates. Here looking south- 
east over Snow Lake an entirely different pano¬ 
rama presented iteelf, in which a new lofty peak 
caught the eye. This was situated,^ apparently, 
five or six miles north-east of the Ogre summit, 
and sent down a massive, curving, serrated spur, 
the end of which, at a distance of several miles, 
formed the northern point of the Biafo harrier. 
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TMs peak, the Ogre and the heights between 
formed the base of a mountain wedge, the 
of which, directly opposite Ice Camp, guarded 
the Biafo entrance to Snow Lake, 

\3 we ascended to the IBspar Poes, the new 
amnmit soarod ever higher, till, nt last, it 
seen to crown a large i^d impressive 
which dominated the whole landscape, and 
bounded on the south-west a long arm of Snow 
Lake, from which its ice-flecked expan^ rose 
some 0,000 feet in one tremendous precipice. 

The Trigonometricfll Survey Chart shows this 
to he the feed peak B. 15, 23,900 feet, the high¬ 
est on the loft>’ ridge east of the Eiafo. Col. 
CTodwin Austen sketched the summits of this 
ridge from a height above the Pimmah Glacier, 
from which he obtained the same profile of the 
top of B. 15, that we did from the Iliapar Pa^ 
His sketch, which he kindly showed ub, gives the 
same outlines as our photographs. The Hispar 
Pass and the southern arm of Snow Lake are 
probably the only accefiaible points from which 
more than the top of B. 15 can seen. 

We concluded to profane Hindu Mythology 
once more by giving this peak the name of its 
second Olympus, " KaiHaa,- The Fathers of 
Hindu Mythology, could they have survived 
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the intervening centuries, would doubtless have 
been profoundly gtatefu] to us for thus locating 
their two most important mountains, to which 
they themaelves were never able to assign a 
definite position, hut the sendee has been 
rendered too late to meet with recognition at 
their hands. 

Mount KaiMsa is so far removed from the 
sphere of human activities that we fear, the 
benefits its existence confers on mankind (see 
Edmiiyan) wD] scarcely be appreciated by the 

vast majority of the present inhabitants of the 
world. 


Notothstan^g the perfect weather in the 
morning, the falling of the barometer did not 
sound a fiUae alarm. lu the afternoon dark 
clouds began to scurry ^gg the sky. and 

about tune o'clock ill the cveoing the wod 
«»e, eoreepmg do™ the moomtam dope, upon 
out tente b g™t poffl, thot threetened to 
preeipi^tot. them uto Snow Lake. All bends 

were bug. for a timo pibng additional atone, 
upon the tent ropes, 

The next morning tents were struck in a 
anois^omi, and we descended to Ogre Camp, 
which, the following day, was left in a 
heavier s^rm, and by nine o’clock wo were 
crosamg the glacier in four inches of snow, in 
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considerable danger of falling into creva^es. 

OT of becoming lost, in tbe dense atmosphere. 
Tbcse dTcumstancee caused lie to reflect not 
pleasantly on the fate of the only recorded 
paTt>\ that preceded Sir W. Martin Comray 
over this route, a band of Sagar vUo 

lost their way and their livea on the Biafo in 
a storm many years ago. We Snally fonn 
the high eastern medial moraine, whic we 
followed unta midday, when the storm abated- 
The rcmmiidcr of the journey we made long 
Timrehes, and came down in half the time it 
took to ascend. The cooUea, elated at the 
TCtum to wooded camps, where they could 
have plenty of fire, marchefl with great 
alacrity, and would not have been recognise 
as the droning band, that accompanied us 
upward. Our entry into Aakole was honoured 
bv the presence of the seven and 

their families, and other villagers, who at 
to receive the caravan, on the mud hut tops, 
clothed in their best rags and adorned with 
their most striking jewehery. And so ^ e 
a hard but very intereating trip of eighteen 
days among Himabyaa' grand and alent snow- 

fields- , ill* 

During the two dap we spent m Askole to 

rest and collect coolies for our next move, we 
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took BDop-ohot. It the ahy oillago folk. 

Md of .\5kolo, whom we dahaed poseeMioa 
Of for the Meea, oe ehe wae beating a retreat 

rode hooeehold ufooeOe io he, |,a„<b. gj,, 
^ 0 delightfd .object b h« tatter«l reg,. 

ug, m her perfect aatnralneea of pose 
Md ^reecca. . fiedooin from Palmyra, wham 

Oil the sands without Dinnaacna. ^ 

rf.™f ’'""re *" '“''diagly 

(L r, “■ to dbcover. 

) too 'of them were drawiao water at 
a amdl eiatem near the &Afi', ,eat. On hie 
teppmg oat for a moment to ,™nge a matte" 

pStafob r"” “ “'"t pr:Z. theTfled 

cioterS' tri a at 
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chapter lx: 

A&cent of the BiefiErkdl^n^ 

te 5th ADgast *c ><* Askole f” “ 

ia the Skoto Le Benge, mth toly ^ 
tooto ender the leederehip of 
chin, hie bettered embrelle ender hte 
the remeieder of hie outfit hetM ad^.ted thM 
l”t,e ket eoeesion to the teB.pereture^ 
ta,e,r be rroeld heye to eeeoenter ^ 
the rope bridge, we aeeerfed oTO 

L Zth well of toe velley «» 

^ to toe Skoro lee 

ap to® toe litoit of wood end 

14.200 feet. at. e p<det 'if® 

of the groap were to &!! ™'- 

toeT wf eeLted a heaatifol edvery ho™ 

aert’to. ead directly eaet ot ^ 

oeoeaeloa. ead determiaed to paeb for it toe 

“^bweeoatiaaedoatotheB^oroU 
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Glacier, fording seteral etreams on the way. 
Crossing the lower part of the glacier, we bore 
to the left op the crc«t of the right lateral 
moraine, where we halted to rearrange our 
lu^age, the heavier part of which was left 
stacked till our retnrn. The moraine was 
high and narrow, and ascended rapidly towards 
a beautiful glacier, that swept down in a ohaoa 
of dazzling ii^cs from the circle of peaks above. 
As the way became steeper and rougher, and the 
cnvmoiunent every hour more glacial, the coolieg 
began to beg to return. This wo reftaed to .lo, 
and, having made dear to them that we had 
come there to go on and not to turn buck, we 
continued to fhe edge of th<^ glacier, whidi 

flcparatcd us from the peak we wished to 
filrm h, 

This glacier we intended to cross that day 
niflking a camp on the ice for ourselves, and 
trusting to the shelter of some overhanrrinEr 
rocks we could see on the other side, for'’the 
cooUes, As we hooded for the ice, the coolies 
begim again to clamour and remoMtrate, dually 
throwing down their loads and refusinr. to 4 
om In vain we told them they would have 
Tock shelter on the further side. Their fear 
of the ice was too great. They would not ™ 
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gooubs object to ice TJLii rei lai 

We had had similar eiperiencea almost daily 
on the Biafo, and they were to eontmue to 
the end of this eicuision- Let no one suppose 
the ascent of a peak in the Simalayns is the 
most difficnlt part of the work. Our mountain 
work was not light, but we met with no hard 
stretch, that did not prove ;ui easy task, 
comporetl with the fisquent struggles to induce 
coolies to go, where many of our camps had to 
be pitched. 

Seeing they couM not l>e persnaded, on this 
occasion, we decided to encamp where we were 
on the edge of the glacier. There, on a moraine 
ledge, barely safe from bonldeiB^Ming from a 
huge rock peak beliind, we made them bnild 
np terraces for onr tents with rocks. We ei- 
peeled to remain two nights at moat on this 
ice perch at 16,200 feet, bnt before our two 
peaks were aocompliahed, five nights W'cre 
passed at Avalanche Camp and a sixth higher 
up. Our heavy luggage was brought np, and 
the comp became a rendezvous for dM runners 
iTith mail and cooUea with provisions and wood* 

The situation of Avalanche Camp was unique, 
and in overy flense of the word, what in the 
German language would be called a hochgebir^ 
one. The Anglo-Saxon tongue fails in such 
expressions aa this, which conveys the idea of 
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the overpow6Tiiig piesetice of snow pea ks , tlie 
silent sweep of glaciers, and the thunder of 
avalanches all in a word, Onr tent ledge was 
as a tiny foot-stool to the great white sii'<cia>- 
stndded ice falls, that streamed in glittering 
TTiaa flEB from the hasis of tw’o great snow itings 
to the edge of the environing moraine. Below, 
only moraines, the lower Skoro La glacier and 
mountain flanks were to lie seen. We were in 
a vast l>aain of ice and rock, siirmonntcd hy 
snowy peaks, where no note from the valleya 
could be heard, where the silence was broken 
only by the masic of the iee streama and the 
roar of the avalanche. 

The temperature at Avalanche Camp was 
fairly low at night, the minimum on three huc- 
cessivE monungs being 30'’, 20° ami 28" Fahr. 
The coolies, when they learned we were to 
moke this our boas for several days, immediately 
set about constructing shelter for themselves 
among the boulders, against which they bnilt 
up walls of rock, and, in a short time they 
made i^iiite a vHlage of huts, which afibrded 
them ample protection from cold and weather. 

It is remarkahlc, how much cold these coolies 
will endure without apparently injurious results. 
Their garments consisted of tunics and short 
P^amaa of coarse wool, reaching only to and 
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open at the knees. The legs below the knee 
of some were bare, though mo^t wore the skin 
hoots of the region. A part only of them 
had blankets. They spent aeveral nights with 
us in the open, at eleTations of from 14,000 
to nearly 18,000 feet, with temperatures as 
low as IB” Fabr., without fires, and with only 
anch BhdteT as was afforded by rocka; and 
yet the spasmodic, tearing, distriiHsmg cough, 
so common among the Indiana on the hot dusty 
plains, was rarely heard. 

Where no rock ahelter is to be had, these 
Baltifl will select a slight dEpreaaiou in the 
ground, over which they scatter twigs, leaves, 
or dried grass, if obtainable. Then spreading 
part of their clothing under them, they lie 
down with their naked bodies dose together, 
uaing the remainder of their clothing for a 
common covering. 

It would be wise, for any one wishing to climb 
in the higher Himolayafl, to have at least one 
tent to shelter ten to fifteen coolies, who might 
thus be induced to go higher, than they are 
WTlliug to go without such ahelter. With 
S ilflim coolies, onr four coolie tents did not 
count for much as an inducement, but the 
Ladakhis and Baltis are quite a different sort 
of people. 
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The surface rocks of the Skoro La group, so 
far as we couJil observe, consist nisinly of shalea, 
among which mica shale is laiigely represented. 
These ai‘e very friable imd easily split up, which 
accounts for the extensive tali oiul great amount 
of detotns, both large and small, which covers 
all ciposed surfaces. The south-west or Shigar 
side of the Siegfriedhorn and other adjoining 
heights is particularly ragged and rotten. In 
climbing in this region one must be careful to 
keep to the aretea and avoid the couloirs, down 
which stones are constantly falling. 

In these higher Hjiualiiyan regions, everything 
13 fafihioned on such a grand scale, and the 
atmosphere m so clear, that intiiTidual features 
aeetn dwarfed, and it is diflieull to reafrie the 
enormous size of mountains, till one attempts 
to pass or aaeand them. In like manner eati- 
inate.s of distance are illusory, Ordinat^^ 
standards hiil and what seems like one mile is 
likely to prove two or three. 

Amid these vast solitudes some faint con^ 
ception may be formed of the magnitude and 
energy of the forces, whidi ore slowly, but none 
the leas surely at work in changing the face of 
nature. Sun, frost, and tnoisture eontending 
among the mountain tops, spUt off immense 
fragments of liardest rock from the maasive 
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bulwark?!, of wMch they liave farmed » piirt 
from tlie fomwlation of tlie world. GraTity 
seizes them witkiii its They ®taxt from 

t heir pi aces j they elidOj they roll, they bound 
through the air with evor-inereasiBg velocity. 
With hifidingSy crashing^, and echoing thtmder&j 
thev plunge downward in wild cai'eerj the ava¬ 
lanche of roeki amashing opposing obfitaclca, 
scoring and pulveiiaing the mountain sideaf 
sending up clouds of anow and rock dust, till 
they find a resting’placo on tho tzdus at the 
Lase^ or imbed thcmaelves in the glacier 
thousands of feet below, 

Tlieae mountain fragments are borne onward 
by the river of ice;^ with itS imperceptible 
movement of a few hundred feet at most a 
year, till at last it pilc'-s them, one upon 
ijjiDtherp to build a gitmt morame miles from 
their source of origin. 

A drop of wat^^^ converted by heat Into 
vapour, is caniod by nir currents to some lofty 
mounUin top, where» congealed by hrofit, it is 
deposited as a snow flake. By cold and 
pressure it is oemented to others of its kind 
to form an ice mnas, in whose iri^d embrace 
it temiiins locked for Imndreds, perlntps thou¬ 
sands of years, nndergomg, in the economy of 
nature^ various changes of position, till it 
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becomes a part of tic deacemiiiig surface of 
some great glacier. Here, iiader the mflueuce 
of the strn'a tays. it is changed for the fourth 
time into its original form of water. 

Gravity quickens it into life. The drop 
begins slowly to move. The touch of n feather 
would efface it. But soon, uniting with other 
tlxop. it forms a little rifl, thou later a ri^-nlet, 
which ripples laughingly over the sntface of 
the glacier, as it hurries husily onward to join 
rile myriad train, which sparkle in the sun¬ 
light towards a common goal of union. After 
leaving the gbeier. the rill. swoHen in volume 
to a mountain torrent, plnngea downward in 
cascades and Waterfalls with a roar, which 
^ests the power and force it has acquired. 

at touch could efface it now ? What could 
s cm 1 ri d The mountain torrents combine, 
^d. emcr^ug on the plain we behold an 
Indus, a Ganges, which moves onward with 
majestic Sow to feed the ocean 

Everything around, the mist that veils the 
^untain heighfo, the storm which mantles 

fflflcierwhwh - ^ ^Ejvcmcnts of the 

f \ " i»hich ^ ,te rtruotitt vritl. wevaa*^ 

' ^bat tower downing far aloft 
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procltiiin the action of an inexQiable hiw of 
change, that no creation of God or man can 
withatand- 

Sut while this law worts for the destmction 
of created form, it is alao an important factor 
in the recreation, which is eyerywhere taking 
place. Under the action of heat, cold, moiature. 
the ayahmehe and glacier, the mountains are 
gronnd to powder, but that powder forma a rich 
alluviniii, which is carried down by floods 
spread oTcr the esiaiisted fields below, cansing 
them to hear wheat a hundred - fold, where 
otherwise only tares would flotirtsh. 

Without the allotropic forma of water con¬ 
ditioned on the laiv of change, vast areas, that, 
in their seasons, are now beautified by a 
vegetation, that not only appeals to the 
aesthetic senses, but supplies necesaariea of life 
to men and animals, would be desert wastes. 

At five o’clock on the moming of 7 th Anguat, 
accompanied by two of the more valumt coolies 
as portem, we started across the glacier lead¬ 
ing to the base of the peak selected for ascent. 
A few fleeey clouds were scudding about high 
above the mountuinsi and the white horn fcom 
its glacial base rose gruceMly towards a clear 
ever brightening sky. Good weather was 
indicated, and we were full of anticipation of 
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suiM;e!U} in conquering this our first viigiii 
sutntnit. All Avcre feding quite fit except Pile 
wJio started with a headsiche. We took a mom 
direct and ditficult route, than we should hawn 
chosen, had the coolies couBcnted to go the 
previous ilay. 

An ortiinaiy Swiss guide would mast, certainly 
have been puzzled, und -doabtleEs have lo&t 
some houte finding his path through the laby- 
rinth of s^acs and crevaases that oonfmnted 
us. Not BO XurhriggeiL He led us b, and 
out, over and aionnd them, as if a path existed 
and was not for the first time being trodden 
out. Mountain instinct Gcemcd to lead him 
the quickest way among the great ice blocks, 
that often cut off the view of what lay beyond, 
and, before we thought it poaaiblc, in less than 
three houm, we had passed, the jidrans and 
were taking a light breakfast on a sloping 
sn&w plateaiL 

One of the coolioa, regardless of the fact, 
that we had shod him for the occasion in hob¬ 
nailed boots, chattered and gesticulated, and 
did his best to show us, we were on, what he 
thought was, the wrong road. As a matter of 
fact, neither of these attendants had any idea 
they were to be led up a mountnin, and wished 
to show us the way to the pass. 
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Having passed the plateau, we ascended 
Home rather steep snow abpes of the main 
peak. Alfove these we had to pick our way 
for au hour, over large rock sdabe, when the 
final snow aretes began. These led us past 
a lower rock summit to the highest one, about 
thirty feet above, which conaiats of a long, 
narrow and fairly firm anew cornice. Our 
porttna, who had been complaining of their 
heads and asking to return during the last 
1,000 feet, threw' down their loads and went to 
sleep on the rocks. 

e were five and a half hoars from comp to 
the summit, the height of ivhieh, taking the 
average of the Watkin and Carl anoroide, we 
placed at IB,000 feet. The temperature at 
eleven o'clock weib 56* Fahr. The view was 
very heautiful, particularly towards the north 
anti east, Tvhere Maahcrhruni was clearly seen, 
raifling its great W'hlte ramparts heavenward, 
and beyond, ridge upon ridge of the wonderful 
heights of Korakomin and Hunm Nanga 
Parbat, partly veiled in cloud, was but imper¬ 
fectly seen. Towards the south the monsoon 
infineuce w'as observable in the murky 
atmosphere and heavy rolling clouds, while, 
towards Askole and the Biofo, the aky was 
nearly cloudless. 
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We named the mountain the SiegfriedhoML 
There were two reaaong for giving it this name. 
The first was a personal one, the second, that 
the cine must anees connected with the ascent 
harmoniaefl perfectl}' with the clioaen title. 
Sieg or suceess had crowned om efforts, and 
there was f'riede, peace, at the sumiiilt in the 
windless Bun-warmed ailencci that reigned 
tluxraghout those upper regions on that day, a 
ailence broken only, now and then, by the voice 
of the distant avalanche, 

With the assistance of the porters a strong 
caim was built on the rock summit, which is u 
ledge twenty to thirty feet wide crowning the 
ragged, shaly Vail, which faHa away In n°per^ 
pendicukr precipice into the Skoro Kulkh 
several thousaud feet below. In this caim we 
left our cards, enclosed in a glass jar, bearing 

our names, height of mountain, and a record of 
the aseent. 

In descending we encountered a good deal 
of soft anew, particularly while traTeming some 
beds of and had to keep a sharp look-out 
tor unseen crevasses. We^teaehed camp at 
4 P.M. when the servants eagerly asked if it 

was r^y the they hod seen on the 

top of the moTmtaiD 
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We romamed tv™ days at Avatmclie Camp 
wmtu^j for good vreather. fa the afternoon „„ 
our rcti^ from the Siegfriedhomrthe clouda, vre 
had noticed m the south, came lonia^ over the 
momitam-topa and conered the aky* The next 
morning when we awote, the sides of our tents 
were deeply pressed in by snow, which covered 
them m such quantities, that its weight caused 
many of the pegs to be loosened from their in- 
SBcure fafitenmgs among the rocks. The snow 
was dislodged hy vigorous beating from within 
and the coolies were called to scrape it away 
from the entrances, so that we might comfort- 
ahiy get out for a look arotmi 

By ten o dock the aekly sun had melted the 
greater part of the ncwly-fidlcu snow, when the 
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Memsahib wtaited out for a walk. But pleasure- 
walking from AvalatLclie Ciuiip reseTnliled too 
6t rough’ pTeliminaxy pathless Tnountam-cUmbing 
to prove attractive, An ice-ose was a better 
compuuitui than a walMug-stickt as it was all 
cither a eliimber up and down treadierous 
moraine, or a slow pottering about crev&jses 
and siracs. A few hours of thin amusement 
quite satisfied one's desire for exercise. 

Waiting in camp at over 16,000 feet in un- 
ci?ttain weather is not just the same sort of 
thing, that waiting in a Swiss or TTroleaa hotel 
or mountain hut is. By noon a snow squal 
again obscured the sky and made open tents 
most uncomfortable, and closed tents most 
dismal Later on, the sun deigned to warm 
UB a bit, and, at sunBet, the tall summits bathed 
in purple or glisteniug in a w’Mte veil, thrown 
around them by the storm king, caused us to 
forget cold feet and cheerless surroundings, in 
temporary enthusiasm over ice-world beauties. 

Then night settled down, and, after dinner, in¬ 
stead. of sitting about a log fire and listening to 
the wind playing around the caves of a well-built 
cabin, one was glad to avail oneself of the solace 
of a sleeping-bag, grateful for its ’warmth, and 
lay fearing to sleep, lest the next howlmg blast of 
wind should rend the tents from their moorings. 
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biicli Is life L[i 11 iiamp higher them the Bumniit 
of Mount HtanCf when the elements are warriuo’^ 

_ D 

We intended to try for, what appeared from 
o'ur camp to be, a lovely white cone, the fifth 
removed fi'om the Siegfriediom, and one of a trio 
of anow-comicod peaks, w'hich w’o called tlie 
White I'ates. Ita glacier, tremendously cro- 
vaased and broken into thousands of seracs of 
huge proportions, fell abruptly about half-an- 
bour above the camp, like a groat congealed 
water-fall* The height of this fall could not 
have been less than 500 feet. To attempt to 
ascend, ourselves, over its side would be bad 
enough, but there would be uo cbauce to bring 
coolies through* To get around Jl on the right 
would involve a Jong detour upon the glacier, 
also undesirable with coolies* On the left an 
exceedingly steep tains of shale from the high 
rock peak behind would have to he ascended, 
and then a sharp rock shoulder exposed to 
falling stones, travorsed. 

These urere the only routes by which we could 
reach the base of the peak, and, as the last 
seemed to be the most practicable, Zurbnggen 
went up on the first day of our detention to see 
if a passage could be effected. We had dEcided, 
from the hirds-eye view of the region obtained 
from the Siegfriedhom, that, if we caold snr- 
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mount the difficultios at this pointy it would be 
possible to encamp on a bit of momina-covered 
glacier imder the base of the peak^ 

Zurbriggen retnmed with the news, that with 
lightly loaded coolies we could get oyer the 
place. So the order to have a certain number of 
the younger men ready to start the nesit day 
was given, but the weather did not warrant our 
going. 

On the morning of 10th Angnat* the weather 
promising well, we started from comp at ten 
o^clock. We noticed, after we w^ere off, that 
Kinchin, seeing the region we were headed for, 
had judiciously reTnained l^ehiud with the 
kJia^iimniah and extm c&Dliea+ leaving to the 
iycLkib and the task of driving the un¬ 

willing codlea onward. 

After we had wrestled for an hour with the 
sharply ascending momine and had got well at 
work on the steep talnsi which certainly was one 
of the most disagreeable places of its kind we 
have contended witht the ooohes called to uh to 
stop. This producing no effect^ they threw down 
their loads^, and came np to ub as quickly as the 
shifting nature of the soil permitted* beggings 
chatteriiig, pointing up at the mountains jind 
shaking their heads. 

It waB not to be wondered at. that the sava^res 
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did not like their task. The talua was composed, 
not only of rocks iiiiil alabs, but aJso of much 
looae fine detritus, piled together at as steep an 
angle 113 such stufi will lie, its surface coTcred 
with small pieces of slippery mica Bhole. 
Ascending it req^uired considerablo effort, aa, 
for every two steps forward we slipped hack 
about one. There was howc\'cr no danger except 
that from falling stones, and there was not the 
slightest question as to the ability of the coolies 
to stand the twenty minutes sharp climb neces¬ 
sary to reach the naaty-looking rock shoulder 
above, over which we felt certaiu they could 
pass, if they were coaxed up the talus. 

As examples, the M^jnsakib aild Zurbriggcn 
plodded on ahead, while the Safi^ and the hearer 
tried to make the coolies underetand, that all 
difficnitioa were speedily to be ended, but ex¬ 
planations only made them more gamdous, and 
no loads were resumed. The hearer now tried 
the effect of hia stick on those viithin his reach, 
but with no better success. They ran out of hia 
way, and he could not be expected to pursue 
them at this altitude. 

We were face to lace with a crisis, somewhat 
similar to the one which had wrecked a costly 
expedition in Sikkim. To yield to the coolies 
now meant the loss of the mountain ahead, and 
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of anytliijig furtUer tliat might be attempte^L 
Authority mnst be maintained at all hazards. 
Therefore without more waate of words and as a 
last resort, the SaAit began to bombard - the 
crowd Tigoreusly with small stones, which lay 
plentifully at hand 

After several of these had found their mark, 
and many more had been sent whizzing over the 
heads of the retreating eooliea to show them, 
they were still within easy range, the latter 
come to the conclusion, chat the buMness haA 
become serioufl, and that they had beat resume 
their loads, which they accordingly did \tithout 
finther protest, and the train slowly contimied 
its upward march. 

Their fears were again aroused, when we 
came to the shoulder at a height of 17,375 feet, 
where we were on an abrupt rock edge and for 
fifteen or twenty minutes in much danger from 
falling stones, but, on being shsTply mbuked, 
they went on. We had both seen and heard 
rocks tearing over this place at all hours during 
the previous two days, and considered w*e should 
be fortunate to escape an encounter with them 
at this time. But we did, even to the alow- 
moving coolies, who, when compeUed to do so, 
paaaed over the pliice with perfect ease. After 
this, the ezceptioual di^Bcultics of the day were 
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over. At tlie base of the mouBtam we fonud 
the spot on the glacier, which bad been selected 
for a comp from the Siegfriedhom. 

This woa the beat of our very high camps. 
Its altitude was 17,375 feet, and it was on the 
glacier, but the place was level, protected from 
wind, and, when covered with flat stonea from 
the moramc, made a fairly comfortable surflice. 
The beauty of the situation surpassed that of 
the lower camp. The Skoro La, at 17,0(10 feet, 
lay across the great snow* basin with its glaciers, 
directly in front, at the lowest point of the deep 
gap between the Siegfriedhom and the nest 
mountain to the north. As we looked over 
this gap, we saw n moEib exq^uMte vi^w of white 
and pnrple peaks towering in a golden evening 
stjp forming a heavenly aquarelle &amed in 
snow by the outliDes ascending from the pasg to 
the peaks on either aide, Thie view proved to 
us, that our aneroids were doiiiD“ tyood work 
os we could see well over the pass by some 
400 feet, os nearly as we conld estimate by 
levelHug. 

Our comp stood at the opening of a cid-de-sac, 
otie side of which was formed by the ramparts 
of we were tu attack on the morrow, the rear 
and the othei* side by walls of rotten shale, 
which shot up sharply into a series of needle 
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points 3,000 to 4,000 foot above, and wliose 
shivered fragments covered all the surface 
around and furnished material for stone ava¬ 
lanches, which thnndeied down tlirooghont the 
night. 

The spirits of the glacier having, apparently, 
decided to worn ns off from any farther intrusion 
on their domain, we called this bivouac Haunted 
Camp. They went to work in this wise. Two 
of the party, when awake in the night, noticed 
distinct writhing movementa of their beds on 
the glacier^ not unlike the sensation experienced 
during a slight earthquake shock. Later, while 
one of them l^y awake, she was conscious of the 
sound of approaching footsteps, not those- of a 
coolie groping around for a sheltering rock to 
sleep under—a common enough occurretice—^but 
the regular, quick tread of a man's booted foot 
uu a polished door. 

It seemed to approach steadily, growing 
louder as it neared the tent, then ceased and 
began the promenade again. No goat-skin-shod 
coolie, nor Alpine-booted Eurcpf>aTi could walk 
over moioiue and ice with such regularitj' at the 
dead of night. Only an ice-spirit could put on 
patent leather hoots, and turn the irregularities 
of such a surface into a hard wood floor to 
tantalise uninvited visitors. 
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Tlie moining of 1 Ith August btokc cloudless 
uud cJ3ol, 21* Fair., and six o’clock saw us off 
for the mouutam. A short, rather steep stretch 
of moraine and glacier brought us to a bold, 
crevaased ice slope, which led to the snoW''ffelds 
above. This we ascended in zigzags, step 
cutting bcnig in order for about an hour. We 
ivere roped from the beginning of this slopp. 
We had tlie same two coolies as porters, who, 
for the extra compensation they received, were 
willing to ran the risks of a second ascent. 
They were now become fairly expert in placing 
their hob-nailed booted feet in the steps cut, 
but they had to lie constantly watched and ad¬ 
monished, not to crowd one upon the other. 
It w’as far from pleasant on the steep crevased 
ice slopes, overhanging a basin 1,000 feet 
below, to hear Zurbriggen calling to the stupid 
fellows to move nith care, and keep the rope 
taut between them, adding each time, that if 
DUO mis-step were to be made, we should all 
perish. These admonitions given partly in 
German, partly in English and HiudoBtani, 
failed to impress the coolies, and in a most 
critical place, they sat down to take snow out of 
their boots. 

We were on the shady sidb of the mountain 
and felt the cold t^uite severely for the first 
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three hours, after 'n-Mdi the sun reached m- 
There m-rb no rock work- The ascent, from a 
short distance above onr camp to the summitj 
was over a sueeesBion of ice and snow alopesi 
some of them steep, The hist arete, some 
400 feet Iiigh, roae at an angle of aboiit 
sixty degreea- New mow covered tbo route, in¬ 
creasing in depth as we ascendeib until, on the 
last ar£tc, it lay fifteen inebee deep^ 

We reached the top, 19,450 feet, at ten o clock, 
four hours from camp, which time in no way 
represents the difficulties of the ascent, which 
began at Avalanche Cfamp, seven to eight hours 
below. The ascent of this mountain is much 
more difhcult tlian that of the Siegfriedhorn, in 
respect of rock work between the two camps, 
and the shitrp, crevaEaed ice slopes and other 
qualifications of a 6rst-chiss peak above Haunt^^ 
Gamp. Speaking from tbe point of view of 
ordinary AJpinistSj whose knowledge is bom of 
experience with many of the best known moun¬ 
tains of Switzerland, Tyrol, the iJoIomitefl and 
some of the numberless untrodden ones of the 
Himalayas, wq should say, unlesa the climbers 
are experts, this is not a mountain to be at* 
tempted without a competent guide. 

AVe ate our breakfast with good appetites, 
and, except for some headache j^n d loss of 
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breatk on Btjdjdtn exertion, in no way 

fcom the altitude. One important conditioii 
of coming to the top of a mountain fe eling fit, 
is, to move slowly and steadily thronghont, 
avoiding spurts. named tic peak Mt^ 

Bullock Workman, and left our cards* ^ith 
name triven and record of ascent in a glass 
jar, in the snow, at tlie higWst point, ine 
temperature at ten o’clock was 56* Pahr,, about 
the same as on the Siegfriedhorm The wind 
was light 

The top of Mt. Bullock Workman consisted 
of a long crest of driven anow, so narrow, that 
not more than two persona could comfortahly 
Btund abreast on it, and the oflly access to it 
was at the north end, by which "we had 
approached. On the west, the slope ran 
sharply down, some 2,000 feet, to a glacier, 
while behind on the cast, by leaning over the 
edge, wo coul^ look down a perpendiciilar of 
several thousand feet upon another huge and 
important glacier, which swept far away toward 
the east, winding among the escarpments of 
wild peaks, that sent down large feeders to the 
main streaim 

The glacier makes a broad bend nearly 
opposite the base of Ml Bullock Workman 
aroood that of a long ascending arete. This 
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arete, in a depression of which K‘2 is seen, 
and over which, more to the right, the Golden 
Throne, culminates in a summit, which a care’ 
ful study of the Survey of India map shows 
to be the fixed peak Trans Indus 13 or Mango 
Gusor, 20,602 feet. Wo had before ns io hill 
view across the valley the 'whole side of this 
mountain from the glacier to its Buminit, its 
precipitous rock ribs seamed w’ith snow, cm* 
bracing two good-eked glacial basins, wdth weil- 
maiked ^ergschru'nde and broken, sb&rply 
descending glaciers. The large glacier, which 
we called Crescent Glacier, and the upper part 
of which, we are probably the first to see, and 
certainly to photograph, extends lielow the bend 
into a valley, opening about opjiosltc the em¬ 
bouchure of the Biafo. The lower portion is 
indicated on the Trigonometrical Survey map, 
but not that above the bend. Nearly its entire 
noble course may be seen from Mt. Bullock 
Workman. Owing to deep shadow and its 
situation almost directly beneath where we 
stood, the lower part could not be photographed. 

We had not expected to find the view so 
grand, so tminterruptedly beautiful and ex¬ 
tensive as it proved to be. To the east, the 
magnificent pyramid of Mt. Godwin Austen 
was seen, undimmed by cloud, as were hlashcr- 
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FJEIF FROM MT. BULLOCK WORKMAN I S3 

bnnn, the GcJJcii Throne, and a boat of othera. 
To the north the great castollated rock peaks 
nnd fiEnowy giants of the Biafo and Hispar lined 
themselves against a pure cerulean background 
for onr ^rewoll inspectionj and the peerless 
Nanga Parbat of cloud renown, illaioined the 
western horizon with golden beauty, her toweiy 
summits riaing to meet the deep blue u[ a 
cloudless &ky. 

Anioug other details of the glorious and 
extraordinary view were nine known and 
named aummita^ six of which huTc been fixed 
Ly the Survey of India- We were ahle^ al¬ 
though necess+irily on a amall Beales to photo¬ 
graph Bfiven of theiDL Tlie eigh A, the queen of 
Ch^, rtood in such a bla^e of annlight, that 
our camera was powerless to capture her images 

Lat^, in looking over CoL Godwin Austen s 
original drawings at the office of the Surveyor- 
General in Calcutta^ we found that the outliuEa 
of some of the peaks of thk pigion, drawn by 
this distinguished surveyor some forty 3rears 
agOn eoiresponded almost exactly with those 
obtained with our camera. 

The descent to Haunted Camp was made 
without accident, althungh the snow had 
softened^ rendering the steep slants soujewhat 
precarious and decidedly ffttiguing. Zinbriggeu 
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thought it hefst to rJumge our route somewiiat 
towards the last, so as to avoid the couloir we 
hj td traversed aafEdy early in the day, but where, 
now, atones were falling. 

On arrival at Haunted Camp, the headache, 
which we both felt aiightly at the summit, had 
become quite severe. HoTveyei, after taking 
hot tea, we packed our baggage, and, leaving 
beautiful Haunted Comp to the care of the 
glacier sprite of the patent leather boots, 
continued on downward to Avalanche Camp. 
Having left behind the devious vraya of the 
unknown, our coolies went with good speed 
and no murmuiing over the troublcsame rock 
shoulder and uhifting talus, the scene of om 
trials on the previous day. 

Just before reaching Avalanche Camp, we 
came to a gully several feet deep and perhaps 
a hundred wide, cut into the moraine by a 
sioas or mountain flood, resulting from the 
bursting of a barrier of ice or loose ddbris 
confining a body of water higher up. The Jivas 
had occurred the afternoon before in our 
absence, and swept around the base of the 
hillock, on which our encampment stood. Had 
the tents been pitched 200 feet further south, 
they would have been directly in its path. It 
is remarkable what powder such a flood has, to 
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« RECEOSni^O OF TBE SKOKO LA IK 

excavate a cli&nTLel in a teTTfliti Bneli aa this, 
compoaed of tock& firmly packed together^ 

The next day, 12tb August, we crossed the 
Skoro La, en ronte to Askor Nuhah and the 
Shigar Volley* At the pass we stopped for a 
farewell )qok at the towering White Fates, one 
of which was now our own best cone. Filmy 
Topours were tossing abont near its daziding 
climax, soon dancing away merrUy, to gather, 
perchance, in force around the seven giants, 
that emr overlook in Titanic majesty the snowy 
sextette, that form the southern mdc of the 
Skoro La cir^iw. 

On this occasion, with lower pressure, indi¬ 
cating the approach of bad leather, which 
appeared the next day, our Watkin registered 
17,150 feet at the pass, aod the average of the 
two nsadings on this pass was 16,975 feet, 
differing by only twenty-five feet from the 
height of 17,000 commonly assigned, to it. 

As we descended the steep deebvity toward 
Askor Nullah, we could see, till we reached the 
river three hours helow. onr caim on the 
Siegiriedhoro, perched apparently on the edge 
of a V-shaped depresaion, considerably to the 
right of the pass, the last visible reminder of 
the hardships and Bucccaaes of the preceding 
days. 
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Wlien we reached the Askor torrent at 2 p,m, 
we fomiil the water too high to permit of ford¬ 
ing it, ao we were obliged to encamp on its 
left bank until the next moming. We were 
sdecting a place to pitch the tents, when our 
attention was attracted by a peculiar Tumble 
above. Far up the gorge, jnat below the 
glacier, appeared a dark serpentine object, wdth 
high crested front, coming towards inj, follow¬ 
ing the ‘wlndingB of the sftream. So rapidly 
did it advance, that there waa barely time for 
the coolies to snatch up their lands, which 
fortunately had not been opened, and carry 
them fifty yards up the mcline, before it was 
upon n^. The 'dark, slatewioloured mass, some 
sixty or more feet wide and ttventy to thirty 
high, presented a plastic appearance, and eon- 
aisted of mud and stones of every sise, some 
of them many tons in weight, which wore 
rolled over one another, as if they wore pebbles. 

This ponderous mixture of solid and semi¬ 
solid bodies moved with all the ft'eedom and 
facility of a liquid, but with greater devaatating 
power. A moment more, and its lofty front 
shot by with irresistible force and. a eranbing 
demoniacal roar. The rock-packed banks of 
the river cmmbled into the rushing torrent, 
and targe boulders toppled into and joined the 
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mad proceaaicai, as if colieaion and graTity were 
bagatedes of the ahado^y peat, Kock raassea 
ten to fifteen feet in diameter, lying in its 
ennree. wem awept away to be aoen no raoee. 
The teirifie cnargy displayed by this catamct 
of rock was in a high degree awc-inepmng, 
and we were held apell-bonnd while it bated. 

A pint of the flood, which was diverted from 
the rest hy an ohstmction some distance above, 
cut for itaelf a new bde channel about abi fret 
deep in the hard stony sod and rejoined the 
main column opposite where wc were standing, 
in about ten minutea the stoa^ spent its fury, 
leaving tbe river bed aconred and altered, and 
the binks tom and ragged- Colonel Godwin 
Anaten in hia report, published m the jonr^l 
of the Koyai Geographical Society in 1364, 
mentions seeing a iri«w at this very spot. He 
says: ‘'No one, who has not seeti a dood of 
this kind can form any idea of the might}' 
power of transport, which the accumulated 
inmisea of water and melting snow acquire at 
these times, and 1 was abnost bewddered by 
the spectacle.'’ 

The neit morning we continued our march 
down the nxiUah, fording the stream, as pre- 
vionsly, a dozen times, and reached Aakor 
NtiUah in the Shigar Valley at one o’clock. 





CHAPTER XI 


Otinge fram Olb Sliigtu: Three Bnjs at WmId^ 

More Goolie Cditiipll4^tii>3iA ea, Itonle to our 
Qimp—Tbe Ei^xlndiiig oi Steep —We attuk Shot 

Slopei encPnntieT Cold^ Wind, jutd Storm —The Coti- 

qoest of Gunga^ 

Facino Shigar to the north is a grand moimtain 
of over 20,000 feet. Whether etie looka out 
from the broad polo ground, or from the shaded 
enclosures of tbo scattered village, it is ever 
the dominant feature of the landscape, ite high 
Toek slopes, clothed with green at the base, 
soaring upv^ard to meet vast anow-fields, which 
culminate in a glittering white dome. 

Neither the native, who tills the soil, nor 
the Raja, who dwells in the palace, could tell 
ns its name. And so we turned to the Survey 
of India map, and found there a snowy height 
indicated nnder the name of Kosei Gauge, 

^ A fwper by Funny BuMock W'fFrkmttit go . thMe iIitl*# plirntfei 
ascents appeared in tli-H “ Alpitw* Joixtniil * cl Febroiuy ISOO^ and 
flJso deMriptiona of and of tlwi Bicifo eipedldon in the 

*' Allah i ilwd Pionfitr.^ Portldfig of the earlier ebapttaiE wert 
pHliltibed in Eorrespeiidence of W» IL Wortnum with AmeriHin 

il€WmpL^M, 
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A POIS^T OF A TTACE 

The pcitk been c^Ued by ^ome Europeana 
Kos Gan, but this name does not appear on 
any authorised map. Gan is aaid to mean 
glaeiei in the Balti language, and, if Gunge is 
derived from Gan, we arrive at a translation of 
half the title. 

Wo left the great dome shining serenely on 
the vdleys below, when we crossed to Braldu. 
From Mount Bullock Woriijnan we recognised 
it agnin, hnt now only as a spur of an ap- 
parently higher peat. In iatit Koaex Gunge is 
a moAFiJ' with several peaks, the highest of 
which is bardy seen from the Shigar Valley, 
resembling in this reBpeet the Kolohoi group, 
of which the heantifiiUy ehapid Gwaahhrari, 
as seen from the Lidar Valley, plays but a 
Cinderella part, put quite in the background 
by her more pretentious aistem. 

On OUT return to the Shigar Talley we 
decided to try to locate the real summit, 
and, if possible, clim b it. Kashomel, one march 
from Shigar, was obvionaly the starting point 
for the white dome, to grapple with which 
would have been, relatively, an easy mutter, 
but that was not our goal. The other peak 
lying behind in unbroken snow-fielda haunted 
ns, and we went half a march beyond Kashomel 
to Ynno at the base of anotherjspux of the 
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niassyi From here SjQOO feet of steep grass 
and earth slopes, followed hy nearly G,000 of 
sharp rock wall, end in a jagged arete, above 
and back of which, a small part of n snowy 
height is seeiL The white dome, separated 
from this by a rock shoulder and glacier, stands 
plainly forth, much to the front. 

Yuno lies on the edge of an arid fan at the 
btiae of Koser Gunge. It consists of twenty 
to thirty hute, iiuilt in a ramblinsf manner 
among apricot and jxiplar trees. The villagers 
cultivate sufficient land in tei-racea to provide 
grain for their wants. We found no grass, 
upon which to encamp, mni were obliged to 
pitch oiir tcuts |JD a ploughed field, from which 
the crops had been harveatesL The midsummer 
sun beat down mercilesaly upon us from ten 
odock A.M. tintii sunset, and its heat, reinforced 
by that reflected from the high mountain walls 
on both sides of the valley^ seemed almost un¬ 
end niabie. A double fly-tent became unin¬ 
habitable after the former hour, and we moved 
chairs and tables out into the meagre shade of 
the apricot trees, where the glass regiat-cred 8B^ 
and 92 Fahx^ respectively^ from two till four 
o'clock on the afternoons of 18th and 19th 
Augtist and this at a height of 8,B00 feet 
above sea leveL 
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Zurbriggen crofleed the river on a ioA', a rtift 
of inflated goat skme, to the further aide 
of the valley, to see if a better view of Koser 
frunge eonld be obtained. He made up hla 
mind as to which was the real top, but the 
valley was not isnfficiently wide to enable him 
to see enough of it, to determine how long a 
time w~ould be required to reach it from the roch 
edge, 11,000 feet above. The route was, dearly, 
from Timo up the earth and grass dopes, and 
then over the great rock wall, wherever a foot' 
ing could be found to the arete. 

During a three days' wait for coolies to be 
procured from the scattered villages, Yuno being 
too small to furnish the number required, we 
studied thie atony fastness with Zurbriggen with 
a view to locating our high camps. A grass 
ledge, at a height ao far as we could judge, 
of about 1S,000 feet, was selected as a 
place for the first encampment. Throngh the 
glass, water could be seen in a couloir near by, 
and wood was not far below. 

The second camp only one with the explorer's 
instinct and knowledge could Imve chosen from 
the valley. This Zurbdggen did, and, far up 
beyond rock precipices, on what looked like a 
shelving stony talus, he said we should find a 
sort of plateau. Snow lodged among the rocks 
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;&aDi the last atorm must furuisli vv^ater, unless a 
stream flowing &om the snows above eboold be 
discovered in some neigbliouLniig couloir. This 
place seemed to be at a height of about 18,000 
feet. Wood would have to be enmed up, 
besides the usual luggage, and the question, 
how coolies ware to bo induced to scale those 
di^^y ahmts, even with light loads, presented 
itael£ This problem, alw^ays hardest of all to 
solve, was here placed before us in it>s worst 
aspects, for we never could reach the top, unless 
we could make that second camp. 

Leaving our valley tents bolnw, we started on 
the morning of 20th August, with a rather 
unpromiaing alcy, to try our fortune on the 
mountain. Owing to the nature of the work 
required, the Lamharditr had been told to select 
the coolies from the youngest and atrongest 
men available. When the applicants for loads 
appeared several Shigar Valloy centanarkuB 
were found well to the front. As everything 
was ready for the march, and the season was 
already rather advanced for high climbing, we 
felt we could cot aSbid the time nece-^sary to 
procure others, so the ancients were allowed to 
shoulder their burden b, w'hich they did with 
exceeding slowness. 

Not knowing how long we might be detained 
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* CHOOSLVa A BLACK SESEP 
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oa the moimtala, a abeep had been ocdeied o£ 
the Lamhai~dar. He brought it late on the 
evening before our departure, as village cMeik are 
prone to do, seeming to prefer to exhibit their 
live stock at dusk or by the faint light of a 
young moon. The fximbardtt}' and three 
village eldei^ accompanied their charge. ' We 
noticed ite colour was black, hut it appeared 
plump and gambolled so nimbly about, that we 
dosed with the rather high charge made, as it 
seemed to be just the animal to make an active 
march on the morrow. 

On the following morning the lively lamb, or 
its possible substitute, proved a very black sheep 
indeed. After walking a few steps, it absolutely 
refused to stir, and no amount of coaxing, 
beating, pushing, dragging, or punebing with 
an alpenstock was of any avail. T7e were 
compelled to hire a coolie, who was at once 
forthcoming, in fact, seemed to be expecting the 
job, to carry it on his shoulders to the hist 
encampment. This was an Intelligent aa well 
as a black sheep, for, on reaching the journey's 
end, it nibbled the grass and frisked about, as on 
the previous evening, 'seeming to prefer taking 
its exercise on a level to scaling heights, 

Once started, the old chaps, in spite of some 
grumbling, did as good work aa the younger 
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coolies, and, after seven Koura of ratter stiff 
dimming, our baggage ^vaa landed on the grass 
ledge previously selected, vfhich proved to be a 
knoll and a very comfortable place for a camp. 
Its height waa 14,600 feet 

Toward evening the clouds, which had hung 
over the monntams during the day, moved off, 
and later a bright, moonlit sky augured well for 
an early start ouithe morrow to the rock regions 
above. We had an excellent moonlight view 
of the Shigar mountains, over which to the 
north-west, the impressive form of Mt 
Haramosh rose like a silvered tent. 

The next morning at Bimrise the heavens were 
radiant, but shortly afterwards misty clouds 
aioae, covering the great dome of the lower 
peak, and also completely cutting off the view 
of the route w'c had to take. Between eight and 
nine, the hour when mountaineers look for a 
change in the weather for better or worse, rain 
and wind act in, and all hope of str ikin g tents 
that day was abandoned. By evening things 
looked more promising; the great rock battle¬ 
ments unfurled themselves, to our dismay, 
completely frosted with fresh snow. The night 
was fine, the following day again uncertain wdth 
more light snow above, which meant a much 
deeper accumulation on the anow-fields higher up. 


AT WOOING CAMP 
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Coolies went to Yuno for eitra rasad, and we 
climbed np and down the grass slopna for fixer- 
ciac and recreation^ discussing the value of signs 
Swiss wiseacTca profess to believe in, such as, the 
grazing of cattle upward or downward, and the 
movement of mists towards or away from the 
heights. During the time of our probation here, 
the latter moved in every directiouj and the yah 
and cattle p which grazed contentedly far below 
the camp by day, moved up every night, when 
all was (j^uiet and every one wished to sleep, 
grunting disniEilly and entangling themselves in 
the tent cords. 

When our despair was blackest, we took to 
reading a travellfir's ac*cnnnt of b#w he tried to 
reach Lhassa and failed, and this helped to pass 
away the time. The aneroids o9crcd little 
comfort, for they atendily indicated a low 
pressure. The clouds awirled over and under 
the domcj now leaving it deari again sheathing 
it in miat for hours. We hungrily Iniiled every 
break in them, every slanting ray of sunshine, 
and, for want of a more imaginative term, 
cliriatened our bivouac the ^\ooiItg Camp. 

On the third morning the index of our W at kin 
Patent took a leap upward, and Zurbriggen, in a 
moment of elation, although the weather was far 
from proinisingi decided to scale the aa yet nn- 
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trodden rocks aboTe, and sec for Limself what 
kind of a halting-plsoe oonltl be found for the 
next camp. Off he went, with ice-nxo but with- 
out u nmekintosh. 

Abont two hours after his depsninre, a 
hourrasque of wind nearly unpinned all the 
tents, and the servants were kept busy for a 
time tightening ropes and bringing stones. 
This was followed by a brisk hailstorm, and 
down went the index of the Watkin aneroid. 
With all mode snng and ready for whatever 
might come, we ate a rather monmfal tij^n 
served by the shivering 6enrer. As the bail 
hounded off the tent top, and the wind gnats 
made the poles give and creak, pictures of 
Zurbriggen sitting behind a rock or in a cold 
couloir at 18,000 feet passed through onr minds. 
That he must be cMitsing onr beat and favonrite 
aneroid could not for a moment be doubted. A 
few long, revej-bemnt peala of thunder were 
foUow'ed by a short downpour, and silence 
reigned ^ain at Wooing Camp. 

Towards five o'clock Zurbriggen returned, 
hia ^e rather purple from exposure, but 
otherwise in good condition. His deacriptions 
of the weather were not conducive to hopes of 
an early ascent. He said, that, without gloves 
or a heavy coat, be had never faced such cold 
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nor heen bo near to being fro Ken, imd even 
affirmed, that, on bi^ recannaLsgance trips to 
Pioneer Peak and otlnsre, the cold bad been 
mild m comparison. With expressions of 
contempt for all aneroids^ disappeiired into 
bis tent remarking, that, like the marmots he 
should remam invisible until the weather really 
cleared. 

The fourth morning broke cloudless, and, 
contrary to the rule, was still fine toward eight 
o'clock The sun burned warm upon the whole 
rangef rapidly melting ice and snow. Tents 
were struck, as soon as it seemed safe to 5tart» 
and the coolies called- We must be pardoned 
for the niiiny mentions of coolife complications 
in this narratiYe. They me part and parcel of 
Himalayan mountain work and, however dull 
and redolent of repetition the daily escapadea 
of these hirelings may seem, yet recognificd 
they have to be in tours, where bard work 
and much argumeiit go hand-in^hiind with the 
pleasures and rewnrds of the Himalayan world, 

The coolies came slowly up and stood Hinply 
about, eyeing tbeir loads. They were several 
times ordered to shoulder them, hut only a few 
made any pretence of bo doing. The centena¬ 
rians, who were to remain behind with the 
heavier luggage, were altogether too voluble, 
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ftTifl evidently prevented the younger ones from 
taking up their packa* Tbii khansam^tJi^ and 
fearer urged, but atill they demtirred, and it 
beisame clear that plotting was in the air. 
Talking imd explaining with threats of non¬ 
payment proved unavailing- They would not 
move^ and finally^ taking away their rapea &ara 
the packs, with exclamations of disoontentt they 
one and all madetcff down the mountain side- 

We were left with the servants^ out chart ela, 
and one private cooHej and^ to nrowrn our 
diBappointment^ the weather was perfeet. 
Truly Koser Gunge was as Imrd to win as 
Lhiissa. It was determined^ thntj rather than 
give it up, Zifibriggen, the coolie and under 
tent servants should cany up a small tent and 
blankets to the place for the next camp, re¬ 
turning to ns that night. 

Jnet as preparations were being made for 
this^ the Yuno Lambctrdar appeared on the 
scene with some food coolies- From him It was 
ascertained^ that the recreants were sitting on 
a lower spur not far away* We bad offered 
them already a good hetJ^hish if they would gOi 
but now a larg^ one w*eis suggested. After 
further parleying and promise of a reward far 
beyond their posjsible deserts, it ivas arranged, 
that thirteen of the young men should go^ and 
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SO at last wc departed for camp iitiinber two. 
After starting, we sent back for a large tent 
weigbiiig over fifty poirads. Wben it appeared, 
it was borne npon tbe sbonldnrs of the chief 
of the centenarians, who more than, any other 
iras responflible for the revolt of the morning, 
and who took thb opportnnity to secure ^ 
share of the large reward offered for this specif 
occasion. To our anrprise.^ although handi¬ 
capped by age and weight,—for the others were 
carrying only thirty to thirty-fiTe pounds 
eacbr—he arrived at our journey's end among 
the first. 

The dimb was a stiff one, and there was some 
difficulty in getting the coolici. lightly loaded 
though they were, over several sharp shelves 
and rock towers, but by three o'clock we were 
on the very spot selected from the vnbey 9,000 
feet below’ It was not flat, nor a place for a 
long stay, but we were glad even of this wind¬ 
swept sloping plateau for a foothold; for above 
there was no shelter, only the bare wall foflowed 
by a long ragged rock shoulder, which led to 
the great arfete bounding the unseen snows of 
the main peak. 

Some of the coolies went out to collect snow 
in water tins, whOe others buUt stone terraces 
for the tents. Water was shortly afterwards 
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foniid in a couloir, thus obviAting the neecaaity 
of melting snow, whitdi bad proved rather a 
tiresome process at Snow Lake. Before 
darkness fcE, we were settled, anticipating an 
uncomfortably cold night, hut, considering the 
great height and the fact that the aurface was 
composed- of loose stones, the minim mn 
temperature was not especially low, being 20"^ 
Fahr. Our bivouac was at 17*900 feet, approxi¬ 
mately the hei^jut* wMch iKurbriggen had 
estimated it at fix)rD the vaJIey. 

The morning of 25 th August was fairly dear 
but rather windy. As the weather seemed, on 
the whole, propitiouSi although the barometer 
had fallen somephat during the night, vre de¬ 
cided to start. Our porters this time were 
Kashmiris. One, a tent servant, had bean 
recommended by au army otticer us being able 
to endure rarefied air welL He had been duly 
snppKcd with warm clothing and ammunition 
boots, but, up to date, upon nil occasions like 
the present one, when eapeciul fiervicea were 
required, be had been ill from improper eating. 

The other was the Memsahib's private coolie, 
whose BemccB we had always scorned in 
climbing above 17,000 feet, when Ballis were 
to be had* He professed himseK willing and 
able to go to any height, sOp as the choice lay 
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between him and tlie hjilf'clothed Shigar Valley 
enolieS) it decided to take him along. They 
both walked well on the march. The question 
was as to their holding ont against altitude and 
cold. 

For the first 1,200 feet above camp, we had 
to do Home almost perpendicular rock work on 
the wall, and then to escalade the steep ascend¬ 
ing ni^tc leading up to the horisontal one. w'hich 
rose aa a pointed crest hetwedh ua and the main 
peak. It was Toek scramhling de premier orJm 
Now we were crawling along a narrow ledge 
with great abysses beneath, and again climbing 
through a slippery chimney and back to the 
ridge, where perchance a formidable rock 
gendatme presented itself. But thie last, like 
other pock or snow terrors, was ever quickly 
propitiated by Zuibriggen the calm and readj. 
He inspires in one a confidence, which many 
Swiss guides do not, and when one sees him 
coolly attack a dlzay untested gallery, one 
follows without questioning, ready to grapple 
with the slight hand and footholds, as they 
present th 

Our rock gymnaatica occupied U’O and a 
half hours, when, after sunnounting the narrow, 
juttinff, horiroDtal arete, and pasaing, ut the 
la.st, aTong a shelf about forty feet long, just wide 
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eiKJTigh to place the feet upon^ which projected 
from the convex surface of a roct maaa over- 
hangiug a precipice, we found ourselvea in a 
broad snow basin. We had expected to see 
the summit from this pointy but this expectation 
was not f ulfi l l ed. Only a long anow slope 
leading to another ridge was visible^ We 
stopped a short time for breakfast* the porters 
drawing their turbans down over their ears 
while eating thtir* chapatis. 

It was becoming coli The sun now shone 
fitfully from behind great clouds, which were 
rolling toward the peaks on the oppoaifce side 
of the Shjgar Valley. The weather was not 
really bad at this time, but indicated a roughs 
cold a^ent of the remainder of the peak. The 
wind blew strong in our iaces from the first 
touching of snow, and traces of the recent daily 
storms Were appjarcDt in the soft snowi four 
inches deep, we encountered on the first 
slope- 

On reaching the first ridge, we could see 
nothing of the summitj otily a shoulder and a 
much sharper slope above it. The anow grew 
deeper as w^e ascended* reaching soon well over 
the tops of our mountain hoots. The founda¬ 
tion beneath was thus far good, being hard 
snow, not ice. The second slope led to a 
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tiBiiieiid.0U3 ariitB rising <it an angle of sixty 
degreeB, and bo turned as to bring us more 
directly in the teeth of the wind. The cold 
was now growing intenBe, not so much 
because of the U" Fahr. of frost, as 
becatifle of the strong wind, which also, to¬ 
gether with the rarefied air, impeded our 
progress. 

The clouds had now covered most of the 
distant peaks, and the outlook was for stomo, 
but no one spoke of retreat; we had worked 
too hard to do that unless absolutely driven 
to it. And still no peak. We were reminded 
of the hopeless cry of the shepherd in Tristan 
and Isolde, when he repeatqdly returns to 
Kurweital with the wail, ”Und noch kein 

Schiffl” 

A strong gust of wind, accompanied by sleet, 
blew off the treasured Ellwood 

topie, although fastened, with elastic, and down 
it bounded with lightning speed over the slant 
of the great arite, acroas lower snow - fields, 
where it disappeared from view towaida a 
huge crevasse nearly 1,000 feet below. It bore 
on its front a specially made Touring Club de 
France badge, that had travelled in many 
lands of Europe, Africa, and Asia, but wa.s 
doomed to succumb to the elements on Koser 
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Gunge. Let not Byrnpathetie women think 
the Af€ft^is{zhib BtocHi batEheaded in the Btonn^ 
for* fortimately^ under the topie was worn a 
face maak, and cap with ear Saps. But it 
had broken the force of wind and aleeL which 
afterwards priekcd* like a thousand needles^ her 
partiaHy exposed forehead. 

By twelve o'clock noon we had reached 
20,000 feet, and every step was now in snow 
to onr knee^i anoWj dry and mealy, *iu the ever- 
increasing cold, which chilled and benumbed 
OUT feet to such an extent that we feareii 
froatbite* Beneath the snow there was solid 
ice, which made the footing precarioua on the 
steep slants. Every step hod to be dug or 
trodden out by Zurbriggenj and the waiting 
for this in the wind ancl snowstorm was more 
than bitter. The lifting of onr feet &om one 
knee-deep step to another wapS accomplished 
with panting, and each attempt seemed a tm^r 
de jbree. We eonld not stop to get our food 
&om the basket. Even chocolato and tihe 
kola biscuit, we had in onr pockets, were 
scarcely procurable with half-frozen fingers. 

The Memsahib screamed to Zurbriggen, she 
must change her glovcg^ as she could no longer 
foei her ice-axe. The loudest scream was but 
just heard by him at the end of thirty feet of 
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rope.^ We baited, and he nibbed her hands 
vigorously and pounded her feet, which were 
almost deatitute of sensation. In place of her 
for gloves he tied on lined mbber inittenfl, 
which, while icy cold at first, restored the 
circnlation after a time. 

We came to a knife edge, from which the 
ffale beat a blinding snow dust into onr faces, 
and there we saw, emerging from the mist, the 
final peak, a tall snow eone with a rounded blue 
ice cornice. It w^as still a considerable distance 
off. We had to descend into and cross a small 
snow lake, and then iiBccnd a sharp slant to 
reach a snow plateau at the base of the peak. 
The distance seemed intevmliifible. nay, im- 
possiblc in that howling storm, but who would 
now be prudent and retnm, except possibly the 
porters, and they were not consulted. 

We went down to the lake, and, after crossing 
it, attacked the slant, which on account of its 
steepness, had to be clim1>ed in sigzogs, a not 
agreeable exercise with the ice foundation, still 
a feature of the climb. We had ever been go* 
ing backward from the rodi face iind crosaing 
snow areas, by no means suggested by the 
difference of 2,000 feet between its height 

* Th^ Trelodtj tif iJie wind Ihhq twelve rfcl«k on mast 
been it least twR ntj-five mileA m bour, ht^ it iiiercifled to 
inj exfeoit, ?re could not hiTc fft'ofid flgpmat it. 
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that of the sumuait We found the 
snow portion of Koser Gunge to be not simply 
one peak, but a tretneudous tnountain scheme of 
endless ridges, slopes, arfetes and domes. 

On this dangerous incline, where the wind 
was whirling snow in clonda over us, -and 
threatened to tear off every strap or scarf not 
bound like iron, the endurance of a Kashmiri 
found its end, and the sickened second porter 
sat down, turning* hia back to the roped procea* 
sion. There came a tug on the rojie, and, look¬ 
ing np, we saw Zurbriggen, with icicles two 
inches long on his heard, waving his hands and 
vociferating loudly As we could not hear dis¬ 
tinctly what was saying, he came down 
towards us, w'hen the Menisah^ called out, "In 
mercy's name don’t stop here !" 

“ Stop here," he cried, " never; it would be 
death; the coolie must come on or be left;" 
and then came his usual “ dfoa acme War," the 
Htrongest expletive a German can use, and 
Zurbtiggen's characteristic ejacuiation, with a 
peculiar lengthening of the first ayUnble, at all 
times of emergency. He shouted the order, 
" Come on or leave the rope," which was re¬ 
peated by the Sahib and the tent servant to the 
coolie. For a minute or two nothing was done, 
and we then told the servant to take what he 
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was able to carry from tli6 eoolie» and uni'ope 
him. He ahivereii and shuddered and poiiited 
to his legs, and we saw he was too da^ed anil 
w*eak to earn" more than Ms own load of camera 
and water fliiska. 

It seemed hotirs^ snd was actually some 
minutes before the eoohe was released^ and we 
saw him crawl downwcird, ehamhling into the 
deep tracks, and bearing oar e:s:tra coats and 
food in the wrong direction. ^ TVhat else could 
one eispcct of a ^Kashmiri ? e trembled in 
flUeiice during the unroping, dniring in our ice- 
ases firmly, lest Mb unavoidable movements 
should pr^icipitate us all off tlmt dangerous slope 
into the snow basin below. Numbed almost 
beyond pov/er to move during the halt by the 
wiud and increasing cold^ we eontinued oHj cun- 
tjnering foot by foot| in the relentless Btorm^ 
the height so iong wooed and so hard to 
win. 

We reached our goal at three o clocki^ The 
aneroids registered ^ one a hundred feet under* 
the other a hundred and fifty feet over, 
21,000 feet. The gksa indicatod 10“ Fahr. 
On the blue ice cornice of Koser Gunge all the 
fom' winds of heaven Bcemed to be holding a 
tammha. It was no place for us* weak and 
frozen to Hie last enduring point* 4o stop to 
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make earefpl obserFatioas or to try to leave any 
record, which would have been swept olF as 
soon as depositedp All the pleasant things wc 
did an obt other peaks, such oa breakfasting and 
particukrly photographing, had to be left un¬ 
done. There was not even a pipe for ^ur- 
briggen, and we were qtiite ready, after atamp- 
mg our feet for a few minutes on the iee at the 
highest point, to start down again. 

For the last thoasand feet we had no view^ 
except of the immediate features of the moun¬ 
tain we were oii; and the nndonbted grandeur 
of the view ftom the white king top must be 
left to later climbers to describe. The white 
dome^ so enticing as seen ftom Shigar village, 
is about 50o' feet lower than the highest 
sninmit, so far as we could determine through 
the shiftmg clouds. Our work was of the 
hardest, and our vihit that of the birds. Al¬ 
though an important part of our object in at^ 
tempting the ascent of this particular mountain 
was fnjstmted by the bad weather, we have the 
satiflhiction of having been the first to conquer 
Koser Gnnge, noblest of Shigar peaks. 

Tlie descent over the steep slopes and ridges 
to the boundary arfite was not rapid nor easy 
in the still raging sleet storm. After the hours 
of upward climbing there were two of downward 
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pTiU^ before we came to a placei wbere a diort 
meal could be taken, on a anow plateau, where 
we found the coolie trying to keep warm behind 
hta load* Even here thare w^m no rotjk nor 
s&rac to protect ua, while we sat for a few' 
minutes in the mealy snow* with ulster eapes 
wrapped about our heads. 

Zurbriggen strode away to look for the ti^pie^ 

which, when hist seeu^ waa spinning over the 

snow in this direction. A ho|!bless task ; it had 

gone w'htire no man, not even a Swisa guide, 

could follow. It seemed to the MeDisahib on 

* 

that duyj that she wotJcI rather ImTe lost ringa 
and btooohcs, had she had them there, than the 
topie, for the loss of the last mej^ut exposure of 
her bead to the ItidiaA aim on nutoberlasa 
marches afterwards. The later receipt at Srina¬ 
gar of a new* iU-fitting one from Calcutta, hut 
partiully solaced her for the Tiaitmg-card the 
wind forced her to leave in a deep crevasse on 
Koser Gnnge, 

We were out thirteen hours from the start to 
the return to camp, two or three more probably, 
than would have been required in good weather. 
Under certain conditions the peak could not be 
climbed at all &om our upper camp. If, for 
instance, as must sometimes be the case even in 
settled weather, the long slopes, ridges and 
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final cone were hard feozen and icy^ m tlmt each 
step had to be cut carefully, time would fad hr 
even the mort expert giiide to mate hia way to 
the top. Under sucli circumataiieea u* camp 
would have to be made, at the lowest, in the 
wind-swept basin above the horizontal arete, 
at over 19^000 feet^ a hazardouj inidertaking. 
So perhaps after all fioser Gimg^e m a Bturm is 
better than Koaer Gunge not at all. 

The effect of refl’efied air was as usual notice¬ 
able above 18,000 feet, but we undoubtedly 
suffered more than we otherwise should^ be¬ 
cause of the additional eiertiou required to 
battle with the snow and high wind* We 
reached eamp^ as darkneas wae closing in, 
well satiafied with the amoimt of exercifle we 
had had on that dayi and thankftii to be again 
within the ehelter of our tents, even if w-e did 
have to sleep on frozen ground. For tbe fimt 
time in the whole snow work of the siimiDerf 
we arrived in camp with dry feet, which fact 
attests the temperatu re of the anow in which we 
had marched the entire day. The following 
morning we set out at daybreak, with the 
mercury at 16" Pahr,, for the lower regions* 

By the ascent of the SiegMedhora, hlount 
Bullock Worknmn and E-oser Gunge, three 
fiueeessivo world mountaineeiing records for 
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FAREJFELL TO SSiyJNG SNOWS ISl 

women, viz. of 18,600, 19,450, and 21,000 feet, 
were made. 

And 80 adien to glacier and shining Bnows, 
"to ahotdder and ebelf, green elope and icy 
Kom,” on which, for three months, so many 
happy and inspiring hours were passed. For¬ 
getting the trials, that the treading of unexplored 
paths must needs bring, we sympathise fnliy 
with McCormick's quatation, “Think of the 
people, who are presenting Iheir compliments, 
and requesting the honour, and ‘ much re¬ 
gretting '; of those that ore pinioned at dintier 
tables, or atnek np in haU-rooms, or cruelly 
planted in pews; aye, think of these, and so, 
remembering how many poor^jicvilH are living 
in a state of utter respectability, you wiU glory 
the more in your own delightful escape. ’ 
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CHAPTER XII 

PerpDnAl Experieiieet wili Kaurlicid Air, md ^cnne DcdmainnB 
for which the Authoo lu* peparatel^ BespflMilile. 

I. 

' Ft FA^JKY bullock W0KKMA2f 

For cite benefit of women, who may not yet 
have aacended to Bjtitndes above 16,000 feet 
but are thinking of attempttog to do bo, I 
will here give my experiences for what they are 
worth. 

AVithin four weeks of the completion of a 
rather exhausting cycle trip in tropical Java, 
where for six weeks, I had been exercising in a 
moist temperature varying &om 00“ to 95” Fahr„ 
I began the inarch &om Srinagar to Baltistan. 
I had been doing little walking, with the ex¬ 
ception of climbing a few Javan voIcanDefl, 
which was not invigorating exercise even at 
heights of 11,000 and 12.000 feet. Two weeks 
and a half*after leaving Batavia, ware spent in 
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lying around inactive: on the d€?cks of steamers^ 
on the train oroBsing the heated plainB of India, 
in a temperature of L04* t-o 107 Fahr* for 
aeventy-two' hours at Rawal Pindi, and in a 
tonga from that place to SriULagar* It will thua 
Vie rSeeu thut^ in startiiig ont> 1 ’^v'-aB in no effpeeial 
training for mountain work. 

I am not a light weight and am a alow 
climher- Still my pow era of endnrajice on long 
days of climbing, and in weeks erf continued 
cycle tonrmgj have^ for a mmiber of yeara, been 
good. I h^ been told by people in England 
and also in India^ that 1 should not be ible to 
cycle more thivn one cold weather in the plaina* 
and certainly' should not be fit for much in the 
Tpauntmns after a long seasioii of espoeure to the 
gun at lower altitudes. As a matter of lactj my 
hardest and high eat mountaiii work was ac¬ 
complished after two seasons, of six months 
cachp cycling in Ceylon^ India, and Java- By 
cycling, I mean touring of a kind quite unknown 
in European iconntrieSi involving a mental ta^ 
in trying to control the conditions met with in 
the East, in order to reach a desired end, that, 
very possibly, on a given occasion, might ap¬ 
preciably diminish one's capacity for a long day 
of physical exertion* or for resiating the effects « 
of rarefied air. * 
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As good a bodily cozidition aa possible ia of 
cotarae. deaksblo to enable one to combat 
suecesafoUy tbc factor f/w/euTic in higb climbing 
cbmnmhed oxygen, as well as to endnie fatigue 

fliid the extreme cold often met with at hi^rh 
altitudes. ° 

On the marcb to ARkoIe. I experienced much 
greater difficulty in breathing, when near the 
top of the Skoro La. our fimt high pass, at 
about ir,000 feet, than later on at 18,000 and 
19,000. The advisability of passing a month, 
tf possible, in valleys 11,000 or 12,000 feet up. 

and El making experimental higher tonxa is 
obvioufi, 

making the three principal ascent®, I 
ecu for weeks at altitudes varying fiBEU 
11,000 to 17,500 feet In the ascent of the 
Siegfriedhom, I started from the height of 
16,200 feet with a rather severe headache, 
which, I Buspected, came from cold rather than 
from altitude. ^ This proved to be the case, for 
It did not increase or diminiah, as I went 
^igher. With the exception of the usual quick 
reathing, which climbing always causes in 
y Case, I noticed no impleaBont genaations 
om ramfied air either on the ascent or at the 
^ ^'either did f feel the least desire for 
itoia biscuit, peppermint or cognac, whereas I 
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had Ml the need of imd used peppemLmt with 
considerable relief od the Skoro La five weeks 
previously* My pulse at ITiOOO feeti after a 
few minuted rest* was ninety; at the Bumnutj 
18^600 feet, nnn hundred and five, 

Dn Mt* Bullock Workman I met with no 
inconvenience in the way of mountain sickneas^ 
althongb at the aumniit, after, the exertion on 
the last very steep atetOi rendered most arduous 
by fresh snow, I was seized witli a violent 
headache, whieh beeaine much modified after 
a substantial breakfast, for which my appetite 
was good at 19,450 feet^ 1 attribute my*s%ht 
suffering from rarefied air on these tv^o summits 
to three causes * first, because I had been living 
and sleeping at high altitudes for five weeks; 
second, becanse my vitality was at no time 
much impaired by the cold; third, because 
these climbs were mostly over snow instead 
of rock. 

I cannot say that I ever atept soundly above 
16,000 feet, and at 17,900, onr highest camp, 
my night's rest was often broken in upon by 
difficulty of breathing. 

On Mt* Koser Gauge, 21,000 feet, all the 
conditions were changed. Over the sharp rock 
aretes and walls to 19,000 feet, J was able to - 
ascend at a rate of 600 feet an bonr. From • 
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that point, my cihief cantention was with tire 
elementa rather than with rarehed ait* The 
conthmed high wind and deep enow rednoed 
oar progreaa to ahaat 300 feet per honr, and 
much increased, with me. the difficulty of 
breathing. Towards the last my gaspings .for 
the much required oxygen were moat strenuauE. 

I do not enduTc severe cold well at any 
altitudej and at this great height found the 
chill and numbnenEi produced by the icy wind 
bitter to bear. I readl no mountain sickness 
w^hateverj although the unprecedeutedLy severe 
and continued uxurtion both <m the ascent and 
descent of this peak, natumlly caaacd a 
generally used- up physical condition, before 
I reached camp at night* No lameneas re- 
suited^ mid the following day 1 felt perfectly 
fit and able to attack another moimtain had it 
been nBcesgaiy* 


II 

Bt WtLLIAM HUKTER WOUKMA^- 
AnTBoc'GH averse, as a rale, to the mention 
of subjective phenomenaj as savouring too much 
of autobiography, since the effects of high 
altitude can pnly be determined by the coiiatiDn 
* of individual experiences, I give mine here. 
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My d^^finitioii of a high altitude* &o far aa 
THY own exputience is concerned, is one com- 
prehended between 15,000 and 21,000 feet- 
Below the former height, I do not remember 
to have noticed any great departure from the 
normal in any of my bodily hinctions- As a 
basis for my obeervatioEiSj I may ^tate, that I 
have passed days at a time at cdevations 
between 14,000 and 17,000 feet, and have, on 
Heven different occasions* reiwhed points above 
17*500 feet 

High altitude may cause disturbance of the 
nervous system as shown by insomnia, heitdaehe 
or nausea, of the appetite and digestion* of the 
circnlation and of the reapLration- 

I have never had any difficulty in sleeping 
attribntahle to altitude, and^ under the same 
conditions, have slept as soundly in camps at 
between 16,000 and 1B,000 feet* as at lower 
levels, in order that sleep may not be inter¬ 
fered with, I make it a rule never to drink 
coffee or strong tea after twelve o clock noon, 
and, if weary from a dny^s march or clunb, 
prefer at its close a dose of an alcoholic 
stimulant sufficient to diminish or take away 
the jaded seneatLon in feet and Umbs, but not 

ennugh to he felt in the head- ^ 

After much experience Mrs Workman and • 
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mya^liave found the best metioj of relisiTiig 
the intense thirst and fatigue caused hy long 
continued ejcertion, whether in cycling or 
mountaineeriiig, to be. to drink freely of°reiy 
weak hot tea, with a teaspoonful of whisky 
in ^ each cup, till the eitreme weariness is 
relieved, after which the tea alone may be 
continued till thirst is allayed. The tea should 
be made, for two persons, by immerBing a metal 
tea ball contai£iiE,g about one heaping tea- 
spoonful of good tea in two to three quarts 
of boiling water for not over twenty seconds, 
when' it should be withdrawn. This gives a 
straa’- coloured infusion containing a small 
amount of stimulant thein, but not enough 
to interfere with sleep, without the deleterious 
taunic acid, which is cstracted, where the tea 
is allowed to lemain in the water. 

Independently of altitude, fatigue after prth 
longed exertion, may and often does, prevent 
sleep. On one occasion a companion of mine 
suffered such distress from this cause, that a 
full dose of morphia had to be given hjrpoder- 
mically to relieve it. Not only does the tea, 
mmie and used as above described, lessen the 
feelmg of fatigue by its three stimuhints, heat, 
thein and alcohol, and control thirst, but it 
Warms the»body and equalises the circulation. 
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tlioreby preventing, perhaps, a dangerous chill, 
which, at a high altitude and low temperature, 
is not unlikely to supervene, when the bodily 
■vitality is lowered by exertion. 

Alcohol, when properly used, is a valuable 
addition to the armamentaiium of the 
mountaineer. When abused, it is aa potent an 
agent for evil. Only in exceptional cases 
should it be indulged in, until the day's work 
is completed, and then ouly» to the extent of 
moderate stimulation, never to any approach 
to narcotisni. It is beat taken, if circumstances 
permit, with the evening meal, or, in* any 
event, with food, as, under its stimidant action, 
the digestion, and assimilation of nutriment 
by the tissue cells are promoted, the waste dne 
to exertion mote easily repaired, and the 
depression, which always follows its stimulant 
action, when taken fasting, avoided. 

It is a great mistake for mountain climbers, 
to indulge, as ia so often done, several times 
daily while fasting, in alcoholic stimulants. 

Their power of endunvnee is certain to be 
impaired by such indulge uce, and they are 
more likely to fail under prolonged effort. 

I can only recall one instance during the 
summer of 1S99, in which t Juffered from * 
headache while on a high climb, yviz. during * . 
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the ascent of Koant Bullook Workman, start¬ 
ing at 17,375 and ending at 19,450 feet, on 
which occasion, I experienced considerable pain 
at the base of the brain behind. This I 
attribnte, not to lie effect of altitude, hut to 
exposure of my neck to cold during the preced¬ 
es tiight, when onr camp was pitched on the 
glacier, and we slept with our heads only a 
foot from the ice. I have suffered eeores of 
times with an exactly similar headache after 
flxpKiSTire to cold at or near the sea level. 
Nauaea I have never experienced, and have 
seen but little of it in others. It seems rather 
lemarkaLle, that so many of the coolies, who 
had passed their lives at on altitude of over 
8,000 feet, should have been so Bflverely affected 
on the Skoto La at 15,000 to 16,000, while we 
three Europeans, only a few days from the 
Sea level ami great tropical heat should have 
escaped. It is not improbable, that their 
indispoBitiou was due to the cause suggested 
by Mossa, viz. fatigue, os they had been climb¬ 
ing for houre, with loads of fifty to sixty 
pounds, up the unueuaily steep slopes that 
lead to the pass. 

Altitude has had no appreciable effect on my 
appetite and,digestion. Both have been uni¬ 
formly goo4, and I have always been able to 
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suBtsdik the honour of my segment of the tiffin 
bosket up to ov^er 20.000 feet, where our 
h%hest meal was taken at the baae of one of 
the vast slopes of Koser Gunge, with an icy wind 
blowing the snow upon us in a sugory shower. 

As regards food, it may seem superfluous to 
re mark , that, duiing an expedidou special . 
attention should he paid to the diet; but the 
amount of gastric and intestinal disturbance 
CQufeased to by, and that> I have myself 
witnessed among mountaineers, shows that a 
note of warning may still be soundeii 

] t should be a cardinal rule with Alpmfets to 
keep their vital powers at all timeSt during an 
expedition, in the best possible conditionj so 
aa to be prepared for any strain that may be 
required No diffi cult work nor high ascent 
should be attempted unless they feel perfectly 
fit. To this end, among other things, the diet 
in general should be sufficient in quantity, and 
aa varied as eircumstancea w'ill permit; but 
always of a character calculated to disturb 
neither the digestion nor other bodily funetious^ 
Highly seasoned foods should be avoided* 

Fox special occasions, the food that oSers the 
greatest amount of nourishment in the smallest 
possible bulk should be selecteiV Good beef * 
and mutton, preferably roasted, /ultil these * * 
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cODditiou^ in the tigLest degree. Among 
vegetables, fnUj’ ripened pens and beans tolce 
the lead, and are probably but little inferior to 
meats. Plain cheese, jmrtieuiaily Edam ami 
Gmyere have proved valuable in our experience, 
These are all eusily digested, and supply a 
concentrated nutriment, that conserves the 
bodily strength and temperature to a far greater 
degree than any stimhlant can posaibly do. 

If any one has faith in the Kthnulant pro* 
pcrties of kola, I shnidd advise its use as an 
auxiliary to good food, rather than in place 
of th% latter. A. person suffering from mountain 
sickneas or from indigeatiou, to the extent of 
not being able to digest the foods mentioned, 
is flcarcely in a condition to warrant bis 
attempting a high aaeont. 

Where fresh beef and mutton could not be 
obtained, the Australian tinned roasted beef 
and mutton have fumifilied us with an exeellent 
substitute j also AuatraLan beef tongues, 
Turned flageolet beans and the Amerieon tinned 
baked beans havo also given us satisfaction. 
In the Hinnilayoi! fresh beef is not to be had, 
but ^isep and chickeus can be bought at 
reasonable prices, which can be taken iSve to 
the snow Unhand then lolled. 

The mn^j praised beef extracts do not, in 
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my (^pinion, poss^ a titbsi of tlio mitiimeiit 
of good meat, and most of them, besideis being 
axpe naive, are vtnpalBtable or eont-aiii so mndi 
Wilt as gi’eatly to increase thirst. Many of the 
tinned prepomtionB of so-called roasted l>eef 
itnd.DjTitton consist of meota of the toughest and 
stringiest description, boiled, presumably, from , 
their pale and colaurless appearance, for the 
extraction of the juices. These, together with 
the Irish stews and gcfui<x£ci^s, composed of 
animal odds and ends, not always in fieshest 
condition, mixed with carrots, soggy potatoes, 
onions and cabbage, well seasoned with pdpper 
and rankly flavonred with garlic, not only 
contain comparatively tittle nu trim ent, but am 
opt to seriously derange the digeafcioiL. Garlic 
itself, with some persons, acts os a nauseating 
cathartic, which may upset their equilibrium for 
twenty-four hours. 

WTicn climbing properly I have never been 
troubled with any disturbance of the circula¬ 
tion. My circulatory organs hove always ac¬ 
commodated themselves to the work in hand, 
without giving ray senaorium any reason to 
perceive they were being unduly taxed, and I 
buve not expeneucod palpitation ^ t-o an un¬ 
pleasant degree, or faintness, or vertigo or Bpots 

before the eyes. • * 

n 
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La;5tly we come to tbe reapiratioiL^ Here we 
reach ground, where it behooves ub to tread 
modestly. Above 15^000 feet, I begio to notice, 
with a given aniouiit of exertion * an increase 
111 the force and frequency of the respirator^" 
movements. The pace must now be regulated, 
movements must be slower, Few'or liberties of 
action can be indulged iil At 17,000 to Ifl.OOO 
feet the change in the conditionB has be¬ 
come decidetL F^rom this altitude on, all move¬ 
ments mnst be made with deliberatioiL Three 
or four rapid steps forward, stooping suddenly 
to pick up some object^ holding the breath 
for a moment to take a snap-shot with the 
camera or make an observation cause me to 
lose breath to^ an unpleasant degree, and re¬ 
peated gaspings are required to regain a Mr 
degree of comfort. 

Even the slight effort required to raise oneself 
Up at night to adjust the coverings of one^s 
camp cot, causes the same symptom. The 
effect the some, if sudden movements arc 
niade when sitting still. It makes no differencej 
vvhether I am in m ofdon or am quiet, sudden move¬ 
ment is the thing that occasions loss of hreatb. 

On the contrary, W’hen climbings so long as 
my mavomeiita are slow and measured, I do 
not lose breath, and manage to got ejung com- 
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a 

fortabJyi with a somewhat quickmiM n^apii^tiom 
f hava not noti^d any marked inexea^ in th6 
severity of this aymptom between 17^000 and 
21,000 feet. 

During the last tbonsand feet on Koser 
GinigCp when straggling with the rteep slopes, 
the snow and wind, 1 did not a offer unduly • 
from loss of breath * hnt, euriously, on the 
descent to 10^000 feetj^ my i-eepiration was 
affected to a much greater ivtent* This may 
have been dne to the somewhat more rapid 
motinn in descending^ or to the slight holding 
of the breath irteident tu balancing the body, 
so that the feet might strike exactly into the 
precanons foothrdds made in asjcending, or both 
combined^ The Mood at these altitudes seems 
to contain no reserve oxygen, and, if the le- 
apixatoiy. mov^ements be suspended for an 
instant, distress ensues. As I do not remember 
to have noticed this difference on the other 
mountains, where we had but little wind, it is 
vlIbo possible, that the pressure of the wind in 
our faces np may have acted as a 

compensation for the tenuity of the air, while 
on the descents the effect of the latter may 
haye been reinforced by the pa^al vacuum 
created before the face by the wind blowing 
from behind* t * 
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f 

My puke imd respiration when nestiug at 
three different altitudes were as followBi-— 

(1) At ATalandie Camp. 16,200 feet, in 
the morning after a good night a rest, 
puke rs. respiration 17, Hitting. 

(2) At HttOJited Camp, 17,375 feet, two 

hours after arrival, the ascent having 
involved, three and a half hours of 
stiff climbing, pulse 76, respiratiDn 18, 
sitting. ' 

(3) At Upper Camp, Koaer Gunge, 17,900 
feet, two hours after arrival, ascent 
having taken five hours over steep rock 
face, pntse 78, respiration 18, sittiDg, 

Here it will ]>e noticed that a difference of 
1,700 feet in altitude, together Vidth the wear 
and tear of hours of difficult dimhiug, produced, 
after a two hours* rest, hut slight effect on the 
pulse and respiration, which, still further^ at 
an altitude of 17,900 feet, did not differ ap¬ 
preciably from the normal at sea level I would 
also mention, that the so-called rest consisted 
only in cessation from climbing, and that, 
during the two hours, 1 was actively engaged 
in directing the arrangement of the camps. 

On the a6<^nt of the Siegfrriedhom, starting at 
16,200 feet with puke of 76 and respiration of 
17 as stated in (1). 
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(4) At 17,200 feet, after three houre of as¬ 

cent over glacier and a five minutes 
rest, standing, my pulae was 90 and 
Teapiratiou 1 

(5) At 18,200 feet, after five minutes’ rest, 

* standing, pulse 94, Teapiration 20. 

(G) At the summit, 18,600 feet, ten , 
minutes after arrival, having been 
five and a half hours on the ascent, 
pnlse 100, respirataon 24, sitting; no 
discomfort. 

It IB scarcely necessary to mention the well- 
known fact, that, in a healthy individual, 
mountain cUmhing, at all nltitudee, temportinly 
accelerates the poise and respiration. Wh' e 
this ttotMleration increases with the altitu e, 
the exertion being the same, ita degree at a 
altitudes varies with the steepnesa of the ^e, 
the character of the path, and the rapidity o 
movement, and it may he veiy inat ’e 
heights not much above sea level. 

Hence it is maoifest. that the rate o 
pulse and respiration, taken while tec r 
L moving or immediately after stopping, is no 
proper meitsare of the etfect of altitude on the 
circulatory and respiratory organa. The on y 
records, it Bemns to me, that hjive imy v ue 
in this regard, are those made whgn the body . 
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ia qwt uftcT being duly tested. The practical 
jjoint for the climber to observe, when aBcend- 
ing at high altitudes, is, so to regulate his pace 
and manner of movement, that his teapiration 
and circulation shall not be accelerated to a 
degree greater than he can endure with comfort. 
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^ CHAPTER Xni 

AlBiindur Cooi-KaJft Sir Amur Sinfili. 

Thb aceompiuiying facsimiles arc of one of 
tie Alexander eoim &om tl^ eolleehon, own^ 
by Rma Sir Amar Singb, K.C.8.1. of Kn. , 
Jli-k wae fonnd in tie State of Jat^oo 
Sontbem Koahmir. TUe com ™ “ 

Mie Fenny Bnllook Workman, by Anj- ^-i™r 
Bin^, ae » BOUTOnir of ber two aeaaona 

in KaelmiB. It fa one of tbo tot 

0, the Alexnnder "1“ 

“ rCobS fa the h»a of 

t J tl,„ mreree ahowa Zone with the 
Heiculee, an ficere of Juatico. 

^le. beneath wlnrhm the ^ 

The “ *t. Viee-Preeidont of the 

.taar "“8 ' ^ ^j^,m,a.Coininander- 

■°r1Tf L ^hmir Army, and Military 
of ™ ^ Trarelleta to 

h^ have oeoeeion.'to meet .the 

or hie brother, 8“ 
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Singli, eaimot iail to be impresssed* by tbe 
^ eourteay and culture of tliese Pnnces of tlie 
East, gentlemen, who, in their inteUectind en¬ 
semble, combine the ineffable grace of the best 
Oriental mannem with the learning of the Indihn 
fiovant, and a keen appreciation of what westoTO 
civilisation offers in scientifie and practical ad- 
vancement- 

On first entering the former playground of 
the Alognl Enjperq^, on our cycles in 1838, we 
received a pai'wcvrmhhom /fayVi Sir Amur Singh, 
requesting state agents, bungalow khm\sa^]w 
and others to do all in their power to smooth 
the path for us on our wheehng excursion to 
Srinagar. Such a paper ia now quite unneces¬ 
sary, hut cyclmg fi-om Rawal Pindi to Srinagar 
was at that tune a novelty, and any unforeseen 
accident might have made the pannnnah of vital 
importance to us. 

Raja, Sir Amar Singh, while not of the same 
lineage as the fhmed Mogul Empetora, like them 
leaves the cosmopolitan life of his vrintcr home 
and seeks rest in summer in the charming vk 
cAomp^tre of the Happy VaUey; and, while the 
agJia and terraces of the Rajas and their queens 
of other days are now mostly silent, save for 
, the songs of tl^e birds and of babbling brooks, 
,the eourdy grace, the fine aroma of Indian 
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cHvslry* Mows in the tmiu of the Rajprt 
prince, when te nmkes iis spring exodus to the , 
cAenciT* gardens of beautiful Kashn^. 

Our wanderings were mostly in tte distant 
iee land, among a people more primitive than 
the Kashmiri, where leafy taghs-^o-yed a 
part in the entow-age of snow and rock, but 
was restful and pleasant to return in Septem^ 
to the poet’s Kashmir, which in many morifed 
splendour clings, like a silh^n pmyer-mg to the 
flanks of real Himalaya. 
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native ol^L'k or niWiAgeir 

tip jawayB Expeft^ 
an Itiiikn cYem for sl%kteftt 

Benfifip 

i^hbuirf market 
Beftfifr, valtt 

and mJonDtJtiii side 
Boortm^ uranuiLk filunti willi 
woodj fcterm iiwd for fni^l 

^‘lieTir wwrd cauuLot tc 
oiitikmfid 

SoKmugnf, strong go^ft of wind 

CfikrtfiaDcttuuy of Hindu Utni^^t 
ChiijtiMtu, flat ‘cakw uf W or 
flcntt cocdiii<i jniii 
C'^efuir, the Kflelimir 
^coatie- fihjide 

0'\tldi?icAt, wiiah-konfu 
OkiliU, trd pEppors 
Ciiii, IfitUir, note, t^sOmomal 

Cirjtt^T , j. 

Cii4dmf frWfiHi^odo^ onclusnU-d tlty 


IfiMe, potft, reby 
iJtlirurmE]', nmaer 
oflidAl rtrmier 
witlibtiUs 


cart2fiii6 
hftj^ghini staff 


i)ai4 kind of ^mttf-r 
XJWon Et^talT .vagreenfl 
■jimilftT to^irncfi 


JSf^ to you. 

Kajth mlr riTer boat witli 
«r?ar of noiitiiigt wtiirh am 
he tfdaed and lowori^d 

^iiffliirstpET setting 
Eudi, to Yost 
Ewi^^^ flliimiil 

mfinntAin niar5 
Fris(fc, peace 

(^Mufimiw, projectiiJS pffmt tJ 

Cl-Klk 

Gompo, TihLliiTi nuMowt^ry 
f^iiro, rnoimmrntiil gnteway of 
fL Scrulli Indian i^mplep tm- 
iwerirtg to Egyptian, pylon 
GmLue^ highly Aitj^ 

trimi stetr 

Kaahjnir bcMiUinm 
hail (the interJecdiaD) 
bolyp nfirrud 

bi^r uitHromiu 
i«gio!W above tnHi grnrrtlh 
}i^n7, heiglito 

chief pruvidcT, 
usually acta as laiadt 

LOt P*** " 

latnhard^xr, ebiaf or bead man-il 
an iJgiuEn village ^ 
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ZflpcLi, mtiiabor uf a SULldm 
teibis 

^Zic^lighl 

ZaieH, TyrokiiL wooUcti Eabiic 

JlfaAiin^4, rulin- of uji 

tiidum 

level tFT gttttlj Bloxiitig 
gmiitf plot 
Miuiwjf, lUDiuiUin 
Jfunfhi, scribe 

A dJjfrii:, JBerpcnt* dsuon or god 
Naih TehtCUiir, a^aktimc teli^ijnr 

Niiib fFtinV, iir tfigtAt| t mtaU- 
A'Afj bedi of old ajienr 
ATmvint, becJ of riwr ^ 

Om Mkm, pra{[icc to :Buddbigt 
pJT^jer 

t?vM vf nwtodiLf wild jnoiiittAtii 
flhiwp 

a written paAg 

/IgwiJ IfiGm Wre^l tren 

idndlaj- to popUr ^ 

Peymr^ flat lii-iiddr^ faJling.Lo 
TiTiiat beliind^ filndded witli 
turqiiui^^ worn in Ijidnlrli 
Pi^f^TT^^ tUrhftB 

PaituMf wijuFlleii t vmdn^ g iinHl 
E& gbac Td n| m. 

-Pirfto, KAetitii:^ cloth ji mOjiK tci 

huTim^piili j> 

Ixiiliiin Prince 
Ptisniif pnn'kions, mtiona 

Sahfbi title of respect Applidfl to 
Tnd lnn otUiciala 

/SiiAi/?, title qf reapeet jlpplLd to 
Eiiro|HAiig 


Siatpfimj GaiEkbodinTi^ni SlanyLHs 
boot 

rest Itntift^: for innrellijKj 

eapeciail j for 

ShaMm^ L^tig tnmiisifi used hj 
Lajiijifl 

Sh<kn7\ Iiuifctj^rT AMktant In^e 
cjHd^ 

Tiatorj , 

Si^, diitf taw&f of InflmiL 
temple attTictLtai'j 

S%r!doTt nad v-v in. dio^ of ci^IiEfl 
burner mm 

Swa^^ iiood caiued hj bnstling^ of 
moiUitain biurrier 

7Vi7n:irr<iAi[i|d oiMaij imtiirtafiJinEiit 
TfsiW^ffAr^ officer fn riiiuge of 
dij&triet 
Ipucli 

^™5“i 'wu-wbt&led cart with 
co^Tir 

in 

tropics^ 

rFfl£ti, ^ding appontled to aonns | 
tn denote uiiy in dmge of^ 
iLR *^pon^niAP 
rrori^tTi, laereir tree of Jam 
If"^twif, praiue minigtcp 
• ** 

niOTmtiin Jini - 

mal, resemhlin^ bulfaJo 
Ie£al«<eT-cot^rcd moim- 
tiuu travelUng hor 

m 

rii?E of inflated, goat-stiiifl 
^fmwdoTf caUector of retreniLe 
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